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UNION VERSUS ANNEXATION. 


AD the War of 1812 resulted in the absorption by the 
United States of what is now the Dominion of 
Canada, doubtless the present generation of Canadians 
would be patriotic citizens of the republic, and the tra- 
ditions of united empire loyalty have long since been for- 
gotten. But the Canadian problem was not to be solved by 
cession or conquest, and the outcome of that unfortunate 
struggle was but to intensify the stubborn Toryism and the 
hatred of republican institutions which in that day prevailed 
north of the boundary line. The forces that have made for 
union since that time have been neither weak nor few, but 
they have been unavailing, and the political future of Canada, 
worn threadbare by discussion though the subject has been, 
is to outward appearance as much a matter of speculation 
to-day as ever before. For nearly quarter of a century 
the confederation of the provinces has been an accom- 
plished fact, but the status thus given the Dominion has 
never been regarded as a finality. To-day, as in 1867, men 
with whom loyalty to British connection is a religion talk 
over vague schemes of imperial federation, and anathema- 
tize all who refuse to venerate their idols. Now, as then, 
men of other ways of thinking point to national independ- 
ence or to union with the United States as the natural des- 
tiny of the Dominion. But no political leader has arisen 
bold enough to incorporate either project in the platform of 
his party, and the great majority of the people are appar- 
ently content to bear the ills they know rather than fly to 
others that they know not of. 

Nevertheless, the events of the last fifteen months have 
made it clear that this state of things cannot much 
longer continue. The year 1891 was in the history of the 
Dominion the most eventful since the establishment of 
confederation. It witnessed a dissolution of Parliament, 
a hard-fought electoral campaign, the disappearance of half 
the usual Conservative majority in the House of Commons, 
the death of Sir John A. Macdonald, the investigation of 
administrative scandals of the gravest sort at both Ottawa 
and Quebec, the publication of sadly disappointing census 
returns, and, in its closing days, a grave constitutional 
crisis in the French province. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Mercier and his corrupt associates met with overwhelming 
defeat in the Quebee provincial elections. The Federal 
government, on the other hand, has won an unlooked-for 
series of victories in the bye-elections for the Dominion 
House of Commons. But these victories, ominous to pro- 
gressive Canadians as at first sight they appear, are in 
their nature local and temporary, and constitute in all 
probability the last triumph of the system of govern- 
ment inaugurated by the late premier and brought to its 
perfection in the twelve years of almost autocratic power 
that preceded his death. The utter failure of that system 
to promote the unity and prosperity of the Dominion has 
become apparent to the world, and the reputation for 
statesmanship of its brilliant but unscrupulous author has 
been shattered. When, in the light of recent revelations, 
Sir John Macdonald's policy is inquired into, the wonder 
is that up to the day of his death he should have been able 
to hide from his followers its fatal weakness, and that he 
should have obtained for it in four successive elections the 
indorsement of the people of Canada. 

The difficulties that confronted Canadian statesmen 
after confederation were of titanic proportions. Given 
a paper union between a narrow fringe of sparsely settled 
provinces, stretching across the continent and separated 
from each other by natural barriers, but forming groups 
geographically complementary to groups of States in the 
great country to their south, the problem was to create a 
nation. When there was added to this the duality of lan- 
guage and institutions that Quebec made necessary as the 
basis of union, the task became one from which a Pitt or a 
Hamilton might well have shrunk. Only wise and cautious 
government could have insured the success of the experi- 
ment, and, unfortunately for Canada, the man in whose 
hands her destinies have lain chose to govern, not by 
wise and cautious methods, but by the creation of rich 
protected interests pledged to his support, by huge expen- 
ditures on railways and public works, by adroit manipula- 
tion of factional rivalries, by partisan electoral laws, and by 
the indirect system of wholesale bribery involved in ex- 
pending and promising to expend public money in close 
constituencies. 

Not even success could have justified methods of goy- 
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ernment so inherently vicious. But success seldom attends 
where it is not deserved, and the decennial census returns 
for the Dominion show how conspicuously it has been 
absent in this case. In the ten years from 1881 to 1891, 
notwithstanding that according to the government returns 
800,000 immigrants arrived in that period of time, Canada 
added a paltry half million to her population. In spite of 
the immense sums that have been spent to promote immi- 
gration and the development of the country ; in spite of the 
almost inexhaustible resources that await developing, and 
the millions of acres of fertile land that await settlement, 
the rate of increase has been no higher than that of Great 
Britain and less than one-half that of the United States. 
These startling figures admit of but one explanation. 
Canada has been steadily losing to the republic a very large 
proportion both of the natural increase in her population 
and of the immigrants she has been at such pains to 
acquire. The publication of these returns has had a pro- 
found effect on the Canadian people. Add to them the 
demoralization that has been proved to exist in the depart- 
ments at Ottawa, the corruption brought home to the 
Mercier government at Quebec, the immense public debt 
that has been incurred, and the deplorable failure of con- 
federation to establish a complete entente cordiale between 
the provinces, and it is small matter for surprise that the 
question of Canada’s future should at last show signs of 
becoming an issue in practical polities. 

Already the political parties of the Dominion are divided 
on lines significant of the coming struggle. The Liberal 
party is pledged to secure complete freedom of trade with 
the United States, and may be said to represent the conti- 
nental idea. The Conservatives, while professing anxiety 
for a limited reciprocity treaty, affect to regard the discrimi- 
nation against Great Britain involved in their opponents’ 
scheme as “disloyal,” and may be said to stand for im- 
perialism. The Tories have by no means a monopoly of 
the spirit of exaggerated loyalty still so prevalent in 
Canada, nor is it by any means certain that they will con- 
tinue in their present attitude on the trade question—which 
is that of Sir John Macdonald. But the issue itself is sure 
to become more clearly marked, and eventually to range 
on one side the men who desire to make Canada what 
nature designed her to be—an intrinsic part of the com- 
mercial and political system of America—and on the other 
the men whose first object is the perpetuation and strength- 
ening of British connection. Aided as they. will be by the 
powerful interests that from purely selfish motives desire 
the maintenance of the tariff against United States manu- 
facturers, the latter class will make a determined fight. 
Success may crown their efforts for a time, but it 
is not to be supposed that the Canadian people will be 
long deterred by the silly cries of treason that these men 
raise, or by the sillier spirit of antagonism to the United 
States that they endeavor to foster, from overturning a 
policy that has proved disastrous, and applying radical 
remedies to the grave ills that afflict their country. These 
remedies, they may be trusted to discover, are not to be 
found in fantastic schemes of preferential trade with Eng- 
land and the outlying portions of the empire, or in equally 
visionary projects of imperial federation. The colonial re- 
lation has always been to Canada a detriment and an in- 
cubus. Her interests are bound up with the interests of 
the United States, not with those of India or Australia, and 
a readjustment of relations with the former country, not 
with Great Britain and her possessions, is the crying need 
of the hour. , ' 

What, then, should these relations be, and how should 
the readjustment be brought about? The most far-reach- 
ing, and on its face the most salutary, answer is that 
afforded by annexation. But this solution of the problem, 
partly because of the vehement opposition which it receives 
from certain classes in Canada and partly because of in- 
herent difficulties, is, for the immediate future at least, 
outside the range of practical measures, There cannot, in 
fact, be said to exist on either side of the border a strong 
or aggressive sentiment in its favor. Many even of those 
Canadians least in sympathy with imperial ideas are not, 
yet prepared to exchange their system of government for 
the less flexible system of the United States. Nor can a 
popular reluctance to declare confederation a failure by 
seeking admission to the Union for the individual provinces 
—thus rendering the very name Canada an obsolete geo- 
graphical expression—be wondered at. On the other hand, 
the politicians and people of the United States do not 
desire to introduce into their political calculations new and 
disturbing elements or to add to their problems of govern- 
ment the perplexing ones that would come with the admis- 
sion of the Canadian provinces. There is, indeed, a good 
deal to be said against the theory of political union as one 
involving federalism on a scale too huge to be successful. 
However arbitrary the line that separates the Maritime 
Provinces and the New England States, the Canadian 
Northwest and the tier of new States on its south, and 
however illogical Ottawa as a government centre, there is 
no real reason why the people of Saskatchewan and the 
people of Texas should alike look to Washington as their 
capital. The future—perhaps the near future—may have 
in store a method by which the whole North American 
continent can be brought under one government to the 
satisfaction of all sections. For the present the project, 
however powerfully it may appeal to the imagination, must 
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be dismissed. But that small faction in the United States 
—if such exist at all outside the imagination of Canadian 
jingoes — which, favoring annexation, hopes to bring it 
about by denying to Canada commercial intercourse and 
by attempts to hamper her trade, is making a great mistake. 
It was the sun, not the wind, which made the traveler 
remove his cloak. 

There are other kinds of union between nations than 
that involved in allegiance to a common government, 
What a distinguished writer has called the “ historical acci- 
dent” that occasioned the political division of the continent 
prevented for a time the assimilation of ideas, institutions, 
and customs that, lacking a better term, may be said to 
constitute social unity. But the forces in favor of such 
unity have worked with ever-increasing thoroughness until 
to-day it is virtually an accomplished thing. The republic 
has exerted an influence on its smaller neighbor far greater 
than could be exerted from another continent by Great 
Britain. The United States and Canada are interlocked by 
a common system of railroads and canals; an interchange 
of population—unfortunately for Canada mainly one-sided 
-—is constantly taking place, and whenever great public 
issues arise in the United States they make themselves felt 
in scarcely less degree in the Dominion. The result is that 
to-day the English-speaking people of the two nations are 
to all intents and purposes one. It is not only that they 
are united by a common descent, language, and literature. 
The conditions of life in the two countries are all but 
identical. The same spirit of democracy prevails on both 
sides of the border—a spirit which in Canada the existence 
of a vice-regal mock court and numerous tin-pot Tory 
knights has done nothing to tame. In both countries class 
distinctions are non-existent, education is free, and religious 
bodies are on an equal footing. Municipal government is 
carried on on similar lines. Though the legislative bodies 
of the Dominion are modeled on the British Parliament, 
Canadian politicians are indebted for many of their usages 
to their fellows in the States. To some extent the issues 
that occupy public attention are identical. The battle be- 
tween protection and free trade is waged along the same 
lines. The farmers’ movement of the republie has spread 
to Canada. Religion in the public schools is on both sides 
of the line a source of disturbance. Agitations for the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, for the abolition of monopolies, 
and for various schemes of social reform are conducted 
without regard to the international boundary. This bound- 
ary is ignored also by societies and corporations of all kinds. 
The trades-unions are international, and a Canadian work- 
ingman takes his “traveling card” and removes to New 
York or Chicago with little consciousness that he is going 
to a “foreign” country. Secret and benevolent societies 
establish their lodges on both sides of the line, and religious, 
philanthropic, educational, and scientific bodies hold their 
conventions and elect their officers with the same impar- 
tiality. . 

There remains one obstacle to the growth of this kind 
of unity—the existence along the international border, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, of a double line of customs 
houses. These tariff barriers have in the past done more 
than anything else to keep the two countries apart. The 
agitation for their abolition in whole or part has become so 
strong in the Dominion that even the Tory ministers at 
Ottawa now profess eagerness to negotiate a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, while, as already stated, the 
leaders of the Opposition advocate complete continental 
free trade. 

With the customs houses along the border abolished and 
a common tariff—high or low, for protection or for revenue 
only-—against the outside world, the economic as well as 
the social solidarity of the continent would become com- 
plete. This is the next step in the direction of unity, and 
it is one easy of accomplishment. An international council 
to adjust matters requiring common legislative action would 
be its legitimate successor. Common postage and currency, 
a common banking system—possibly even common citizen- 
ship—-would follow. 

Of course commercial union alone could not be a finality. 
Under such conditions Canada would not be likely to long 
remain a British colony. Her virtual independence would 
be complete and its recognition would have to follow. But 
a satisfactory modus vivendi would be found. No sudden 
severance of the connection with Great Britain, giving rise 
to bitter feelings that would scarcely die out in a generation, 
would be involved. The future would take care of itself. 
Perhaps as the result of such an alliance between the 
United States and Canada a stable nation would be built 
up on the northern half of the continent in defiance of 
geography. More probably, before very many years the 
Dominion would signify its willingness to come under the 
Stars and Stripes and “manifest destiny ” thus vindicate 
itself. Possibly, the way being paved for the long-talked- 
of alliance of English-speaking nations, a result still more 
far-reaching and to be desired would ensue. In no case 
could the step be other than in the direction of progress. 


Re. K Cause thel, 


WOMEN AT YALE. 


Scarcety had the members of the corporation of Yale 
University left New Haven after their recent sitting before 
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? 
“oo-education at Yale” was flashed the 
Words both of commendation and of condemnation greeted 
the click of the telegraph; but aright knowledge of the facts 
ean evoke only praise. The plan of the philosophical faculty 
and its acceptance by the corporation mark an increase in 
the possibilities of higher education of which every friend 


over country. 


of sound learning must approve. The admission of women 


to the graduate courses in the department of philosophy 


and the arts is a matter entirely distinct from under-gradu- 
ate co-education. It is a movement along broad and catho- 
lie lines which should characterize a great university, and 
which can but be felt most strongly in the general education 
of this country. 

Time was when a college education was the swmmum 
bonim of intellectual attainment; when a bachelor’s degree 
was the index of extraordinary learning; but standards 
have advanced, and an under-graduate course is now but a 
preparation for real study. This fact finds recognition in 
such institutions as Johns Hopkins and Clark universities, 
and in the marked increase in the attention paid by Yale 
and Harvard to the development of their graduate depart- 
It is to this field of higher study, where the pure 
student as distinguished from the dilettante first appears, 


ments, 


where race and rank, sect and sex, are buried in the com- 
mon desire to know, that Yale has admitted women. 
Granted the fact which twenty years ago agitated the 
debating club, that women should aspire to higher educa- 
tion; and Yale’s move becomes simply the disavowal of 
narrow selfishness. There is no need to open wider the 
doors of the college, for admirable institutions already afford 
ample opportunity tod women for under-graduate study ; 
but they 
elementary work. 
with best results in great intellectual centres, where are 


are young, and their resources are limited to 


Advanced study can only be pursued 


excellent laboratories, large collections, libraries which are 
the careful accumulation of years, and where are the trained 
minds of great teachers to direct and stimulate research. 
These are opportunities which only the greatest universities 
in this country possess, and these are the opportunities 
which Yale has placed at the disposal of every true student 
without limitation or restriction. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH ABUSED. 
Perrect freedom of opinion is one of the inalienable 
If, for instance, Colonel 
Ingersoll chooses to believe that all things come by chance 


rights of every American citizen. 


and that there isn’t anywhere a superintending Intelligence ; 
or if, admitting the existence of a Supreme Personality, he 
chooses to regard that Personality as the essence of all 
rancor and malignity, nobody can deny him the privilege 
of his dismal belief or dispute his right to get out of it all 
the enjoyment he possibly can. But, as to the expression 
of his belief, there are limitations which he cannot trans- 
gress without doing violence to the rights of others. When 
he seizes social or other occasions to obtrude his opinions 
upon audiences whose convictions are entitled to equal re- 
spect with his own he violates the very first laws of hos- 
pitality, and shows himself in the character of a ruffian and 
bully. Only a bully is capable of attempting to cram un- 
welcome opinions down the throats of a helpless assem- 
bly like that which Ingersoll recently insulted in this city 
by his diatribes against the Christian religion. This assem- 
bly, composed of white and colored people, had assembled 
to listen to a lecture by Frederick Douglass, with brief ad- 
dresses by one or two others. The occasion certainly did 
not suggest a discussion of theological questions, much less 
an attack upon Christianity, but Ingersoll “pitched in, 
after his usual fashion, closing his address by calling upon 


” 


the negroes not to follow the God of the whites, or any 
God who had permitted slavery in the world. Fort- 
unately for the interests of decency, Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew was in the chair, and he promptly rebuked the bel- 
ligerent infidel with an eloquence and emphasis which 
aroused the most intense enthusiasm. Mr, Depew never 
spoke with greater power or earnestness of feeling, and he 
never displayed greater courage and fidelity to conviction 
If Colonel Ingersoll’s abuse of the 
privileges of free speech could be more frequently rebuked 


than on this occasion. 


as in this instance, he would finally, perhaps, come to un- 
derstand that there is a point beyond which the profane 
and scurrilous dealing with things held by mankind to be 
sacred cannot be indulged in with impunity. 
LAWLESSNESS 


IN THK 


Civinization has not yet got such a foothold in this 


SOUTH. 


country, particularly in the South, that there is no room 
for improvement. The smearing with pitch of a negro 
named McCoy, in Texareana, and the snuffing out of his 
life with a flaming torch, recently recorded in the news- 


blush of 


The shooting of three 


papers, is a barbarism that ought to bring a 
shame to the cheek of a savage. 
colored men in the city of Memphis was another in- 
human atrocity, and its occurrence in a city of seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants, where law has heretofore been 
respected, is a most ominous fact, seeming as it does to in- 
dicate that only favorable circumstances are needed in the 
so-called pacific districts to give aggressive expression to 
the prevailing loose conception as to the sanctity of life, or 
rather of negro life, 
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An amiable and comfortable optimism cannot show 
these and similar Nor can it 
show that they are no more significant than the crimes 
committed in the North. That lynchings occur in Northern 
States no one will deny; but no amount of sophistry can 
convince the public that their victims are more often blacks 
than whites. Fanciful and unavoidable as some of the 
grievances of the Southern negro may be, it must be said 
that his life is held in far less esteem than the life of the 
white. Who can recall the name of a white man in the 
North or South who met the horrible death that 
was inflicted on McCoy? Can any one think that if he 
had not been a negro, no matter what his offense, pub- 
lic opinion would have been indifferent to such bar- 
barism? The like death of a wharf-rat at the hands of a 
pack of street arabs would have provoked here a more pro- 
nounced exhibit of horror and protest than this murder 
has evoked at the South. 

The insecurity of negro life in the South ought to have 
an interest to the people of this metropolis. The time may 
come when they will not read with sleepy indifference the 
accounts of stranded negro emigrants who imagine that 
they can get in Liberia what is denied them here. The 
million letters of inquiry about that country received by 
the American Emigration Society indicate rather unpleas- 
ant possibilities for further incursions of ignorant, impover- 
ished, and deluded negroes. Before deciding to submit to 
being burned to death or shot down in their tracks without 
a trial for alleged offenses, it is not unlikely that they may 
seek to discover what escape there is in emigration. 

But such an emigration is not to be regarded even by 
the Southern people as a blessed deliverance. The loss of 
their working population would be no less than a misfort- 
une; and it is so looked upon by many of their least 
prejudiced and most far-sighted leaders. That it can be 
prevented there is no doubt. Respect for negro life can be 
as easily enforced in every Southern State as in England 
or in France. Governor Hogg has accomplished this 
apparent miracle in Texas. Within two years he has 
stamped out the lawlessness that made the State the most 
notorious perhaps in the South. Like courage and vigor of 
purpose in Arkansas, Tennessee, and elsewhere will produce 
similar results, and these States, once freed from the stigma 
now resting upon them, will advance, socially and indus- 
trially, to their just place in the Union. 


crimes to be inevitable. 


has 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue reception accorded in Russia to the bearers of the 
Philadelphia contributions for the relief of the famine suf- 
ferers was unexpectedly cordial. The Jndiana, which bore 
the American gifts, was received with every demonstration 
of rejoicing. The officers were presented an illuminated ad- 
dress, the crew were entertained at a banquet, and the whole 
population united todo honor to the Americans. Several 
train-loads of flour were promptly dispatched to the famine- 
stricken districts from the port at which they were landed. 
Philadelphia has determined to send out a second cargo of 
provisions, and it is probable that other contributions from 
other cities will follow in due time. 


ae 


Tue American Minister to Germany, Mr. William Walter 
Phelps, has recently returned to Berlin from a tour of 
Egypt, during which he was the recipient of marked atten- 
tions from the Khedive and many high officials of the 
Mr. Phelps has made his mark as one of the 
There 


are some who believe that he would grace the Vice-Presi- 


government, 
ablest and most successful diplomats of his time. 


dency, his familiarity with affairs, together with his broad 
culture and experience in public life, peculiarly qualifying 
him for a position which ought to hold a higher and more 
influential relation to our general governmental affairs than 
it sometimes does. We are among those who share this 
opinion as to Mr. Phelps’s ability and high deserts. 


ae 


THe Memphis Appeal-Avalanche calls it “‘the giddy 


Alger boom.” It refers, of course, to General Alger’s 
announcement of his purpose to be a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. The general's 
decision is attributed to his inability to “ resist the urgent 
Our 


the same connection, inconse- 


appeals of a large and tearful crowd of petitioners.” 
contemporary remarks in 
quentially as it seems to us, that General Alger is able to 
afford the luxury of a large and roomy barrel, and it says 
further that ‘a barrel is a good thing in its way.” Then it 
characterizes General Alger’s ambition as impudent, and 
speaks of him as regarding the Presidential office as a 
‘commodity.” We had supposed that it was the right. of 
any American to aspire to any office in the land, but it is 
evident that there are some people who would draw the 


line at Michigan. 
x 


Some of our esteemed Democratic contemporaries of the 
West seem to be giving way to bad temper, and several 
of them are indulging in some harsh characterizations of 
each other. We had always supposed that Mr. Watterson, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, was a well-rounded man, 
altogether beyond the criticism of his Democratic contem- 
We find in the St. Louis Republic, however, a 
somewhat curt criticism apropos of Mr, Watterson’s recent 


poraries. 
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contemptuous reference to Mr, Cleveland, and his sugges- 
tion that the ex-President would do well to retire. The 
Republic says of him that “Colonel Wattersca is a great 
man in his way, but he is unlike Mr. Cleveland in several 
, notably in this, that Mr. Cleveland never goes off 
without being loaded.” Mr. Watterson, of course, will find 
time to draw his own inference. We should say that when 
Mr. Watterson is “‘loaded’’ he always goes off. 


te 


Accorpine to a Philadelphia newspaper it has been de- 
cided by a local court that the fact that an applicant for 
license has been amember of the State Legislature does 
not disqualify him to become a dispenser of liquids. The 
exact decision of the court seems to have been that serv- 
ice as a State legislator does not prove utter depravity, but 
that, in spite of it, a man may be decent and respectable 
enough to be entitled to a license, provided that nothing 
more disreputable can be alleged against him than the fact 
that he has spent a season at Harrisburg. Whether such 
a principle wonld hold in the State of New York we are 
not prepared to say. We are quite certain that if such a 
rule should be laid down in our sister State of New Jersey 
no ordinary court would grant a license for any purpose to 
any person who had been a member of the Legislature re- 
cently adjourned in that State unless some extraordinarily 
extenuating circumstances could be shown in his favor. 


3 


Nor long ago attention was called in these columns to 
the appalling insecurity of life and lim) on the railroads of 
this country. The facts then given disclosed particularly 
the frightful havoc wrought among brakemen, engineers, 
and conductors, usually classed together as trainmen. Sen- 
ator Allison’s belief that this havoc can in a large measure 
be stopped by the uniform use of an improved coupler has 
led him to introduce a bill looking to that result. All 
roads are required to. use the same coupler, to be selected 
by themselves, and ample time is given them to equip their 
cars with the new contrivance. As the life of a car is less 
than ten years, the proposed change would soon be effected 
naturally through the replacement of the old cars. The 
additional expense would thus be but slight compared with 
the vast benefit assured. It is feared, however, that unless 
public opinion is brought to bear strongly on Congress, 
this humane reform will not be adopted. Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge advises, therefore, that all people interested 
in it speak out by letter and petition to their representa- 
tives in the House ane Senate, 


xe 


Is there any reason why the business interests of this 
metropolis should be subordinated to the whims and 
caprices of the cheese-paring partisans who are using their 
position in Congress for petty political ends? If there is 
any one branch of the public service which should be dealt 
with on a liberal basis it is the postal department, which is, 
more than any other, the direct servant of the people. In 
recent years a good deal has been done to improve the effi- 
ciency and broaden the usefulness of this service, but just 
now, owing to the inadequate appropriations, the authori- 
ties are denying all applications for increased facilities. No 
matter how urgent and apparent the necessity for the en- 
largement of the service, the uniform answer is that “no 
Recently, the business 


respects 


action can be taken at present.” 
houses of one of the most important up-town districts in 
this city petitioned for the establishment of a carriers’-deliv- 
ery service. That seemed a small thing to ask, but Post- 
master Van Cott at once replied that it couldn’t be done, 
owing to the inadequacy of the resources at his command. 
In view of the relation which New York holds to the 
country, and the enormous contribution it makes to the 
postal revenues, it might be well for some one or more of 
our representatives to see that proper provision is made in 
the Postal Appropriations bill for the satisfaction of our 


It is to be hoped that Congress may prove itself able to 


resist lobby influences and pass the bill introduced by Mr. 
Oates, of Alabama, for the suppression of the army and 


business needs. 


navy ‘‘rings”’ which have their seat at the national capital. 
Every one who is at all familiar with Washington life 
knows how largely it is permeated by the influences of the 
how the official 
“rings ” social and political influence in 
furtherance of the interests of party in these branches of the 
public service ; and how, not infrequently, strong and in- 


army and navy “sets,” industriously 


or cliques use 


fluential lobbies, including women as well as men, besiege 
Senators and Representatives in support of the pretensions 
of their favorites—many of whom, if dealt with according 
to their merits, would be relegated to obscurity instead of 
receiving promotion. Mr. Oates’s bill aims at the suppres- 
sion of this undignified place-seeking, making it obligatory 
upon officers of the army and navy—or rather upon cadets 
who enter the service—to refrain from all such practices, 
They are required to take an oath that they will not seek 
political influence in any way to secure their promotion. 
It ought to go a step further and provide for a loss in rank 
of every officer in either the army or the navy who may 
seek in any wav to influence any Senator as to any matter 
of promotion or 
house as to any matter whatever of public legislation, 


‘onfirmation, or any member of either 
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MAN-HUNTING DOGS. 


By JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


O each of the different sports we have become accus- 
tomed to give a special descriptive adjective. For 
instance, we speak of athletic contests us manly; of 
fishing as gentle; of chasing game where dogs and 

horses are used in pursuit as noble, and so on and so on, But in 
that chase where man is the gume and dogs, urged on by men, 
are the pursuers, we have no adjective which by itself adequately 
expresses the natural repulsion which the idea arouses. We 
admire the skill and acuteness of the trained detective who in 
the interests of good society hunts and catches the criminal, but, 
however yood his work and the results thereof may be, however 
amiable may be his individual personality, in his professional 
character he does not excite any feelings of uffection. There 
seems to the popular mind a pitilessness about the trade of track- 
ing men which it is almost impossible to forgive. When, there- 
fore, the novelist or playwright brings forth a detective as a hero 
there is an absolute necessity that some dreadful crime and 
loathsome criminal should be kept ever present to the mind, so 
that the reader or audience should always feel the necessity of 
the work which the detective has to do. But even then it is 
impossible to excite our warmest sympathies for a man-catcher. 
If we feel thus toward regularly constituted and very neces- 
sary officers of the law, how natural is it that our repugnance 
should be enlisted against animals whose natural instincts have 
been trained to hunt with unerring scent the fugitive, the out- 
law, and the escaped criminal. And in this natural way have we 
come to regard the bloodhound as the most ferocious and least 
lovable of all the canine race. This natural disposition to dis- 


like a man-chaser has, in the case of the bloodhound, been very 
much intensified by the books and stories we have read of the 
happenings in the South before the war,and by the plays put 
upon the stage and pretending to portray the same section and 
period. With the horrible institution of human slavery the 
bloodhound has become associated in the public mind, in the 
North at leust. 
a place. If under the burning sun the slaves are picking cotton, 
the bloodhound and the brutal overseer are always close by to 


In every picture of slavery the bloodhound finds 


see that the work is well done and no escape possible; if upon 
some unusual holiday the slaves disport themselves with song 
and dance, the bloodhound tugs at his chain in the kennel close 
by; if the lash be applied in punishment, there, too, is the blood- 
hound, ready to do his part in case of rebellion. But there is still 
another picture. When two or three slaves, bolder than the 
rest, make a break for liberty and flee to forest or swamp, then 
After a long, 
hot chase the negroes are caught and torn almost limb from limb. 
In this ferocious occupation has the bloodhound been represented 
to us, and, believing the stories, we have hated him. 

Every one has read Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Her 
description of plantation and farm life in the South is that which 
is most generally accepted as true by those not better informed 
I have always accorded to Mrs. Stowe the credit 


these dogs are seen in their most horrible aspect. 


’ 


than she was. 
for having given to the bloodhound his great prominence in 
pictures of society at the South. To accomplish the purpose 
she had in view it was probably necessary that she should paint 
with bold strokes and with as much or as little regard to realism 


as sufficed to make her picture appeal to the public conscience 
and awaken the better sentiments of men to the great wrongs of 
slavery. She did this very thoroughly by telling a little truth 
and a great deal that was entirely untrue. And this she accom- 
plished without really bringing the bloodhound upon the stage. 
Singularly enough, however, she has been credited with giving 
the bloodhound his ugly and unenviable notoriety. I, myself, 
have accused her of this. Until the other day I had not read 
her book for twenty years. And when I did read it, it was 
specially to learn what she had to say about the bloodhound. 
She does not mention him by name, and only twice in the story 
does she speak of dogs hunting fugitive slaves. Once “ Marks, 
the lawyer,” says that a little while before, near Mobile, his dogs 
had torn a negro man nearjy all to pieces ; and in another place 
the Northern-born ruffian, Legree, mentions that his dogs can 
find any one who should attempt to escape from the Red River 
plantations, 

Surely these two allusions were not enough to have made 
Mrs. Stowe an authority on Southern bloodhounds. But still it 
is to “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that we owe our impressions of the 
man-hunting bloodhound. For thirty-five years dramatic versions 
of Mrs. Stowe’s story have been acted in theatres, halls, and 
under tents, through the length and breadth of our land, and not 
the least bit of realism in these performances has been the intro- 
duction of bloodhounds on the stage. I have never seen an 
advertisement of the play in which the dogs are not “ starred "— 
to use a theatrical expression—in as large type as was employed io 
tell the names of the chief performers. I have been to see some 
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of these plays, bul T have never yet seen a genu- 
ine bloodhound so employed. It would not do. 
To begin with, the genuine bloodhound was never 
used in the South to hunt fugitive slaves or crimi- 
nals. In the second place, there were very few, 
if any, bloodhounds in the South until within the 
past three or four years. In the third place, the 
genuine bloodhound is a quiet, docile, amiable, 
and dignified animal, totally unfitted to inspire 
the feeling of horror and awe necessary to the 
dramatic representation of the play. And in the 
fourth place, the dog actually used in the South 
for tracking men is and has always been noth- 
ing else than a small fox-hound trained to follow 
a man’s trail. He would not do to put on the 
stage, for in him every man who has lived in 
the country would recognize an old and harm- 
less friend with whom in boyhood he has chased 
rabbits and foxes and other such game. It was 
needed, therefore, for the purposes of the drama 
to get a dog which should look dangerous and 
present a forbidding front to the audience. To 
The large 
dog sometimes called the Siberian bloodhound, 
the boar-hound, ete., etce., but only properly 
known as the Greet Dane, answered the pur- 
pose well enough. He needed not to be pure 
in blood. He could be crossed with any other 
large dog like the mastiff. The one requisite 
has always been size, and his only necessary 
training was to pull at his leash as though 
anxious to get at his prey. And in this dog the 
general American public has seen the bloodhound 
which it hates and abhors. 

But the bloodhound, as T have said, is a harm- 
less dog and does not in the least deserve the 
bad name which has been given to him. It is 
true that he will follow a man’s trail with un- 
erring accuracy, but he will not harm the man 
after he has come up to him. It makes no dif- 
ference what dog we send in pursuit of a man, 
the dog will attack the man if the man attempts 
to run away or shows fight. He does just what 
a policeman, a detective, or a sheriff would do 
under the same circumstances. He holds his 
prisoner and he defends himself. This character- 
istic is not at all peculiar to the bloodhound, and 
no odium should attach to him on aceount of it. 
The fox hound can be trained to hunt men with 
great uccuracy, and, as-I have said before, they 
were used during the days of slavery in the 
South, and are now used where convicts are kept 
in camps. But it is very rare that any fugitive 
who has been caught by a hound has been injur- 
ed or maimed. A man of any experience would 
have too much sense to do other than acquiesce 
in the situation until the hunter had come up 

In Massachusetts this prejudice against the 
bloodhound has found a place in the statute- 
books, and in 1887 a law was passed making it 
illegal to keep a bloodhound in the State, under 
penalty of a fiftv-dollar fine. At that time there 
was not a bloodhound in the whole of the old 
Bay State. The constitutionality and wisdom of 
this statute is soon to be tested, as a Mr. Glazier, 
of Salem, has recently bought several blood- 


get such a dog was easy enough. 


hounds and means to begin breeding them there. 
Imported Belhus will be at the head of these 
Massachusetts kennels. 

Stories illustrating the affection and the in- 
telligence of dogs are popular, and even when 
they verge upon the improbable find many ready 
believers. Nothing which has been told of 
dogs in general would be inapplicable to the 
gennine bloodhound. He is as good-natured 
and as gentle as the mastiff, exhibits just as 
much affection, and is quite as companionable, 
In appearance he is as dignified as possible, and 
even the face of a puppy indicates the repose of 
long descent and the sagacity of great age. 

We have taken from England our fashions in 
dogs. and during the past twenty years many 
importations have been made for breeding pur- 
These new strains of blood have very 
much improved the dogs in America, and now 


poses. 


our bench shows are as fine, if not as large, as 
those in England. The bloodhound is the most 
recent importation into this country, and as yet 
there is only one kennel at which these dogs are 
bred. This kennel is not in either of the South- 
ern States, but at Fair Haven, in Vermont, just 
at the foot of the Green Mountain range. Mr. 
J. L. Winchell, the owner of these bloodhounds, 
ealls his breeding-place the Green Mountain ken- 
nels. These kennels have long been famous as 
the birthplace of noted mastiffs, and formerly 
Great Danes were bred there, but Mr. Winchell 
now confines his attention exclusively tothe two 
breeds, English bloodhounds and mastiffs. Tn 
this white and pretty village, which quietly 
nestles among the hills, with green meadows 
stretching up the gentle slopes, all is peace, and 
neither the New England thrift of the farms and 
households nor the Yankee enterprise of the 
quarries and mills makes any bustle to disturb 
that serenity which should always be character- 
istic of a scene which has a mountain range for 
a. background. The deep voice of the mastiff 


. 
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and the musical bay of the bloodhound are both 
in keeping with the scene. There is nothing 
little about either; there is dignity in both. 

It was to this place that I recently went to 
see a real man-hunt by genuine bloodhounds. 
Some investigations in regard to the bloodhound 
had convinced me that he was a much-maligned 
dog. What I had seen of him at the bench 
shows, and what I now saw of him at the 
Green Mountain-kennels, confirmed me in what 
I had learned. Iam sorry for this. I wish I 
had seen the man-hunt with all my old notions 
and misconceptions full upon me. Then I[ should 
have been more excited; but, alas, to look at 
the fuce of any of these dogs, but particularly at 
that of Victor, was enough to inspire complete 
confidence even in the most timid soul. The 
morning we started out on the hunt was cool 
and fair. We climbed a hill some half-mile away, 
and from it one could see a stretch of country 
mapy miles in extent. Ilere were meadows, 
there a corn-ficld with a brook separating it 
from a forest; beyond the forest was some 
swamp land, and beyond that meadows again. 
From the promontory on which we stood 
stretched an elevated ridge which, though much 
lower than the hill whence we looked, ran in 
the direction I have indicated. 

With us we had three dogs, Rosemary, Bel- 
hus—both imported from England—-and Victor, 
a fifteen-months-old puppy born at Mr. Win- 
chell’s place. Rosemary is both blind and deaf, 
but she is a noted trailer. When the perpetra- 
tor of the Whitechapel murders so successfully 
baffled the London police, Mr. Edwin Brough, 
the breeder of Rosemary, at the invitation of the 
chief of the London police, Sir Charles Warren, 
took her and several of her kennel companions 
to London to experiment in following the trail 
of men. This experiment was made in Hyde 
Park, and so long as the trail was in the park 
the dogs followed it without difficulty ; but on 
the hard pavements of the streets, where multi- 
tudes were continuously passing, they were 
soon at fault. Of these dogs Rosemary, with 
all her senses alive, and in her early youth, dic 
better than any of her companions. Now we 
were to see her on the rough Vermont hills, 
without eyes and without ears, and with only her 
nose to guide her in following a trail over rough 
places, through water, over fences and walls, 
through forest and swamp and thicket. It 
seemed incredible that she could do it. 

When the men had well-nigh completed the 
course the blind bitch was turned loose. These 
men whom she was expected to follow had 
come from the kennels, and, of course, from the 
place where Rosemary was unleashed there was 
a trail each way. I was curious to see if she 
would not take the back track. But only for a 
moment did she hesitate. and then carefully she 
went off on the trail of the men, her nose close 
to the ground. At the first fence she hesitated 
a second and then climbed over, and to the very 
end was not at fault fora moment. This was 
unquestionably a very hard test of the scenting 
power, for there were many difficulties in the 
trail, and she was obliged to overcome all im- 
pediments by the use of her nose alone. When 
she was almost at the finish Belhus was let 
He was at fault for a few minutes at the 
first fence, on each side of which there was 
water; after that at a terrific pace he followed 
the trail without a blunder. When Belhus had 
disappeared in the woods, Victor, the American- 
born puppy, was let loose. He was even faster 
than Belhus, but the fence and water bothered 
him. He lost the trail and circled around to 
find it, and then came galloping toward us on the 
back trail. This was disappointing, but Victor 
is very young yet, and had only been out a few 
times. For him, then, an easier trail was made 
and he followed this with much accuracy and 
caught the men before they could go any con- 


loose. 


siderable distance. 

I was curious to see exactly what the dogs 
would do when the game was found. There 
was cértainly nothing savage in their demeanor. 
There was only a frisky manifestation of satis- 
faction that the chase had been successful. Even 
tosemary, who in losing her sight and hearing 
also parted with some of her amiability, showed 
no desire to either bite or take hold of the men. 
She merely stayed by them and waited for Mr. 
Winchell to come up. Two misconceived notions 
will have to be abandoned: the bloodhound is 
not savage or treacherous, and he will not harm 
his game when he catches it. It would be as 
strange for him to do so as it would be for a 
pointer, after finding a bird, to jump upon it. 

For two hundred years or so the bloodhound 
has been bred in England without having any 
practical work to do. During all that time he 
has preserved his accomplishments and wonder- 
ful scenting powers. Had he been trained and 
hunted during all these generations it seems prob- 
able to me that his ability would by this time 
have become much more remarkable than it is. 


How fur these dogs are away from the origi- 
nal species I don’t pretend to say, but they must 
be very far away indeed. All dogs have more 
or less scent. The bloodhound has been bred 
to perpetuate his scent and trained to hunt men. 
His only instinct for this business originally was 
in his scent. From generation to generation 
this instinct has been cultivated, until now a 
puppy without training will naturally follow a 
trail. These accomplishments have been so 
fostered that they have become second nature, 
And so it is with all dogs. Darwin and other 
naturalists account for these instinets in different 
ways, but in the end they all come back to this 
—that dogs bred from a long line of ancestors 
trained to do certain work take to that work so 
naturally that to do it becomes an instinct. 

But dogs serve other purposes than that of 
actual work, and in the capacity of companion 
and friend they cannot be too highly esteemed. 
In this capacity the purely-bred bloodhound has 
no superior and very few equals in the canine 
race. Upon this subject Mr. Edwin Brough, 
the mest distinguished breeder and strongest 
advocate of bloodhounds, has‘said that an owner 
of a well-bred dog who keeps him as a com- 
panion is likely to become a fanatic ir favor of 
the breed. “Under these circumstances,” he 
says, “ the hound’s individuality is developed, and 
his capacity as a good comrade will be chiefly 
determined by the intelligence and fraternity of 
his human associate. He is essentially and pre- 
eminently a gentlemanly dog, and when you 
have once won his esteem he may be depended 
upon as your stanch, trusty, and life-long 
friend.” It is easy to become fond of any thor- 
oughly faithful dog, but much easier to do so 
when the appearance of the dog commands both 
admiration and respect. In the case of the 
bloodhound his appearance is entirely in his 
favor, while his solemn bearing, thoughtful and 
ingenuous expression are quite worthy of his 
stately breeding and the serious work he is 
sometimes called upon to do. 


HORACE BOIES. 


THERE are a great many persons, rated as 
shrewd politicians, who predict that Horace 
Boies, of Iowa, will be the Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency this year. The prediction is 
based upon the expectation that the convention 
will nominate a Western man and the belief 
that Mr. Boies will be considered the most avail- 
able of all the candidates in the West that are 
talked about. Whether this view of the case is 
warranted it is not necessary to discuss just 
here, but it may be said, without prejudice to 
anybody else, that Mr. Boies is, to quote a cur- 
rent phase, “looming up as a Presidential pos- 
sibility.” It may be said, too, that he is a won- 
derful man, whose political career and status 
are without parallels in the history of the coun- 
try. 

Who knew anything about Mr. Boies three 
years ago? Only the people of his own State, 
and even they knew him simply as a great 
lawyer. He was not a politician then; had 
never held an office in Iowa nor wished to. He 
had attended exclusively to his own affairs and 
those of his numerous clients, except that in 
two great reform movements he had taken con- 
spicuous parts—because he could not help him- 
self—because his sense of what was incumbent 
on him as a citizen had compelled him to do 
certain things. 

Convinced that the Republican party, with 
which he had been connected throughout his 
life, was wrong upon the temperance question, 
he had as early as 1883 opposed its course; and 
with equal courage and vigor in 1884, when 
he cast his first Democratic vote for President, 
he had attached himself to the cause of tariff 
reform; but in each instance his sole purpose 
had been to throw his influence in favor of 
policies and measures which he believed were 
right. 

Had Mr. Boies consulted his inclination in 
1889, when he was asked to be the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, he would have said 
no. But he looked upon the call as a chal- 
lenge todo his duty. There had not been a 
Democratic Governor of lowa since 1855, but 
that made no difference; the year before the 
State had given Harrison thirty thousand plu- 
rality, but that was not to be taken into account. 
Mr. Boies championed the cause of the Demo- 
cratic /party in the same spirit with which he 
had championed hundreds of causes in his law 
practice; he would maintain it as well as he 
could, and abide by the verdict that should be 
rendered at the polls. 

Once they had nominated him the party man- 
agers practically left him to his. fate. He 
actually talked himself into the gubernatorial 
chair. His addresses were a revelation to the 
people. He talked tariff reform as Iowans had 
never heard it talked before. He revolution- 
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ized the State. 
6,573 plurality. 

In 1890 he won another victory. 
before the Republicans had elected ten of the 
eleven Congressmen and had given them a plu- 
rality of 40,000 votes. In 1890 six Democratic 
Congressmen were chosen who received a plu- 
rality over the five Republicans of 9.049 votes. 
Between these figures one may read that word 


“ 


He was elected Governor by 


" 
I'wo years 


gerrymander,” and this should be borne in 
mind in estimating the size of the victory. 

The story of the election of 1891 
told by simply saying that Governor Boies was 


cannot be 
re-elected by a plurality of 8,213. The vote was 
the largest ever polled in this State. From 
1888 to 1891 the Democrats had made a net 
gain of 39,934 votes, 25,000 of which had been 
made in agricultural counties. 

The people of lowa believe in Governor Boies 
They know that he is an honest and patriotic 
man. They indorse his views on tariff reform, 
the Australian ballot, national unity, and finance. 
They know, too, that he isa safe man. As to 
silver, he is, they say, absolutely sound, his posi- 
tion being that silver should be used as money, 
but that no financial step should be taken away 
from the broad proposition that every American 
dollar must be as good as every other. 
words are: “ Great care must be taken in deal- 
ing with silver not to drive gold out of cireu- 
lation, nor to produce business disasters.” 

Governor Boies’s political career is a fit 
crowning to his life as a man. If he has 
made it himself, so had he, by his own unaided 
efforts, achieved every item of his previous suc- 
cesses. He was born in Erie County, New 
York, in 1827. He began to be a man at six- 
teen, when he left home to make his fortune. 
Eventually he determined to be a lawyer. By 
hard work with the hoe, the plow, and the axe 
he supported himself while he was securing his 
education. After practicing law in Hamburg 
and Buffalo he went West in 1858 and settled 
in Waterloo, Iowa. Having both capacity for 
work and something to work with, and in ad- 
dition an earnest purpose and an indomitable 
will, it is not to be wondered at that he became 
a famous lawyer and a rich man. 

One can read Governor Boies’s character in 
his face, and need not be told that he is a sober- 
minded man, intelligent, intellectual, and cour- 
ageous. He is a man of pure life, too; he does 
not even drink wine nor smoke. 

The Governor has no wife, but he has a 
charming daughter, Miss Jessica, who would 
be the mistress of the White House, as she is 
now mistress of the executive mansion at Des 
Moines. Just think of a pretty young girl as 
mistress of the home of the President of a nation 
of over sixty million people! The Governor has 
one other daughter, Mrs. Carson, of Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa, a widow. Mrs. Carson is mother to 
five children, all girls, and it is an interesting 
fact that the eldest two Miss Carsons will be 
so old next year that they could, with perfect 
propriety, accept an invitation from their grand- 
father to come and dance at the inauguration 
ball. Ropert W. WELCH. 


His own 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


As the daily progress upon the Columbian 
Exposition goes on, the general interest increases. 
Even the most skeptical must at last confess 
that Chicago has gone ahead with surprising 
energy and well-directed force. The work upon 
the collection of buildings in Jackson Park pro- 
ceeds irrespective of bad weather or the question 
—as yet unsettled—where the balance of the 
money to pay for all these huge structures is 
to come from. 
Congress for a grant of $5,000,000 wherewith 
to carry out all its elaborate details. At the 
time of the Centennial Exhibition, Mr. Springer, 
of Illinois, opposed, in his usual vehement way, 
the granting of $1,500,000 to the Philadelphia 
show, and afterward labored with unusual vin- 


The commission proposes to ask 


dictiveness to compel the Centennial Commission 
to refund the United States the money. Now 
he is the foremost advocate for granting the 
Columbian Exhibition more than three times as 
much. Verily it does make a difference * whose 
ox is gored.” 

The site selected for the fair is, as sites go, 
a good one. As to the buildings comprising the 
fair proper, they are fourteen in number. Of 
course this applies to the main structures only ; in 
addition to these will be all the State buildings, 
restaurants, annexes to the various main build- 
ings, police and fire stations, etc., etc. The main 
buildings are the Forestry, Fisheries, Adminis- 
tration, Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Elee- 
trical, Machinery, Mines and Mining, Transpor- 
tation, Women’s building. United States Gov- 
ernment building, Agricultural Hall, Art build- 
ing, Horticultural Hall, and the Casino, This 
latter, with the lagoon, will—if all plans are 
carried out—be one of the great spectacular 
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features of the exhibition. Situated practically 
out on the Jake, between—or rather faced by 
Electrical and Arts 
it will oceupy the spot par excellence of the 
fair. Mr. 


divulyed to the management 


— ithe Liberal buildings, 


entire Edison, when in Chicago, 


wondrous 
the 


some 
scheme of his by which electricity and 
waters of the lake could be so combined as to 
drive into obscurity all the fairy palaces of our 
The itself will be an 
attempt to introduce some of the features of 
Venice—one of the earliest of republics and 
thus a fitting tribute to the Genoese navigator 
who gave this continent to civilization. Of the 
character of the buildings—of course the archi 
tectural from an artistic 
standpoint, cannot be said in praise. 

The commission have been wise in their 
time, not relying upon Chicago 
have called upon leading architects of the whole 
country as well, thus making it a 
national ideas upon architectural application to 
structures of this kind. Verestchagen did not 
think much of our progress in arts; we are not 
sufficiently impressionist but in 
mechanical application of art—-in a measure this 
means architecture —the great Russian artist 
declared we lead the world. 

The building of Manufactures, 1,700 feet 
long and 800 feet wide, designed by Mr. Richard 
M. Hunt, is copied to a certain extent from 
the Machinery Hall of the Paris Exposition. 
The Fisheries and Machinery halls follow 
closely in the Spanish, or renaissance of Seville; 
the Transportation ane Horticultural buildings 
are Romanesque in character, while the Art 
building is to be of the purest and most delicate 
Ionic architecture. The Administration and 
Agricultural buildings are respectively Italian 
and French renaissance in general design. The 
Casino, of course, is redolent ofall that makes the 
Rialto and the Bridge of Sighs world famous. 
The building of Mines and Mining follows the 
stately French renaissance, while the Electrical 
building will be of the Italian period. The Goy- 
ernment building, as usual, will be a negative af- 
fair; only $400.000 has been appropriated, and 
this sum must be devoted to obtaining space 
for the exhibit, not to architectural floridness. 
Twelve millions of dollars are to be expended 
upon the buildings and grounds. 

The winter weather usually encountered in 
Chicago has, ef course, interfered with the rapid 
progress of out-door work upon the buildings, 
but as soon as the weather settles, the super- 
intendent claims, at least three thousand men 
will be at work, and the buildings and grounds 
rushed forward to completion. It is to be hoped 
this expectation may be realized. 


childhood. lagoon 


influence—too much, 


and, ideas, 


series ot 


to suit him; 


THE TOWER OF MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN. 


THE addition of a telling accent to the sky- 
line of a thickly built city is an achievement of 
which an architect may well be proud. It is an 
achievement that is especially the province of 
the designers of tall towers. If you crave 
proofs of this, look at Florence with Giotto’s 
aerial fabric soaring into the sky beside Bru- 
nelleschi’s grand dome; look at Venice with its 
many lance-like campanili; look at Antwerp 
with the Zour de St. Jacques, which Napoleon 
said reminded him of Mechlin lace; look at any 
great congeries of buildings from whose confu- 
sion of roofs groups of towers and spires spring 
heavenward, so gracefully yet so majestically, 
as though spurning the turmoil and muck 
which commonly surge about them nearer the 
ground; look finally at our own vast city, and 
see if the lofty terminations of the Produce 
Exchange, the Tribune building, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Trinity Church, and the Madison Square 
Garden are not the most significant notes on the 
horizon, the points which lend most vivacity to 
the heavy mass stretched out beneath the sky— 
the points, in short, which do most to break the 
monotony of the view and to give the latter 
pictorial charm. 

We have few of these accents in New York, 
and the erection of Diana’s Tower—as every- 
body calls it now—was an act of beneficence 
for which the directors of the Madison Square 
Garden Company deserve the warmest thanks 
of the public. We say beneticence advisedly, 
for in this stately tower New York has been en- 
riched not alone with a new landmark, whereby 
the visiting Kuropean may be impressed and 
the returning American warmed to renewed 
admiration for the metropolis of his native land, 
but with a point of vantage from which Ameri- 
cans and foreigners may grasp the general as- 
pect of New York and its surroundings with a 
completeness that has never been possible be- 
fore. The electric light which the lovely Diana, 
modeled by Mr. St. Gaudens, wears upon her 
forehead—a veritable Koh-i-noor among briil- 
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iants, for its rays may be seen in New Jersey 
on clear nights—glows full 341 feet above the 
sidewalk. Not far, below this dizzy point, on a 
loggia that is in fact 300 feet above street level, 
the visitor may stand and survey a panorama 
that extends on every side far beyond the line 
of vision to which he would be restricted were 
he standing on any other eminence within our 
walls. Southward his gaze will range over 
Staten Islaud and never stop until it reaches the 
lights of Neversink glistening below Sandy 
Hook. Northward the eve can travel past Cen- 
tral Park, past the Harlem River, and past High 
Bridge to the Palisades melting into the distance 
the other side of Youkers. On the west, the 
Orange Mountains lie, as one might say, within 
easy reach, and on the east, Brooklyn, with 
Long Island behind it, can be studied as a 
spider is studied under a gliss. There is a 
guardian always on the loggia to point out the 
natural and architectural objects of importance 
in the panorama, to care for the telescopes, 
wind-gauges, and weather signals which form 
part of the tower’s outfit. and to operate the 
powerful search-light. This light, one of 100 
amperes, is more efficient than the finest one in 
our navy. When the atmospheric conditious 
are favorable it brings into clear relief the 
Statue of Liberty and the shipping on the bay. 
Could anything be more perfectly adapted to the 
purposes of the sight-seer than the new tower 
at the northeast corner of Madison Square? 

The figures which bristle in the history of this 
tall structure have an interest of their own. 
Were there not an elevator to take you to the 
top in thirty seconds you would have to spend 
a quarter of an hour in the ascent, for there 
are six hundred and two steps in the staircase. 
To erect the mighty shaft, which rests upon a 
solid rock foundation fifteen feet deep, required 
no less than two million bricks. The figure ot 
Diana, poised with such élan above the tower, 
responds to the faintest kiss of the wind, turn- 
ing before a pressure of half a pound, though it 
is twenty feet in height and weighs eight thou- 
sand pounds. At night the crescent at Diana’s 
feet is aflame with two hundred incandescent 
lamps, and eight hundred more of these are dis- 
tributed about the different loggias. 

It took two years to complete all this. And 
now what do we possess? An enduring monu- 
ment of artistic beauty which dominates New 
York as the tower of the Giralda, with which it 
has been compared, dominates Seville; an ar- 
chitectural triumph which its justly celebrated 
architects, McKim, Mead & White, have never 
surpassed, and which will remain forever a tes- 
timony to their taste and ability, to the wisdom 
of the capitalists which made it possible, and to 
the progressive spirit of a city which is always 
quick to give its support to an enterprise that 
reflects credit upon its dignity as a municipality. 
That is what we have on the ideal or purely or- 
namental side. On the side of utility, on the 
side that ministers to the wants of the amuse- 
ment lover, the tower is bound to become more 
and more an inexhaustible source of pleasure. 
Taken in connection with the roof garden, 
whose crowded tables present such an animated 
scene in our illustration, it promises to be the 
resort of every one who appreciates the delight 
of spending a summer afternoon or evening 
above the dust and din of the city, and a favor- 
ite tryst, we prophesy, will be “’neath Diana’s 
crescent.” 


AT NINETEEN. 
Your life has reached that radiant goal— 
The trysting-place of heart and soul— 


Where youth and beauty grow complete, 
As womanhood and girlhood meet. 


And now I pray that future years 
May grant you smiles to banish tears, 


So that your trustful heart may know 
More of life’s sunshine than its snow, 


Until t.at hour of perfect grace 
When love shall meet you face to face. 
Wiiuiam H, Hayne. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


AN exquisite blending of appropriate colors, 
and shapes which are all they should be for 
undeveloped figures, make children’s garments 
very attractive this spring. As for shapes, the 
collection may be said to be infinite in variety, 
while among uovelties large girls who wear the 
princesse have had introduced for them a scarf 
which makes « panier effect, more or less con- 
spicuous according to the mode in which the 
scarf is arranged. The soft fabrics introduced 
this spring are especially adapted to shirrings, 
and a great proportion of the waists and basques 
worn by little girls are shirred around the 
neck in several rows, and again at the waist, or 
they have a deep shirred yoke trimmed around 
the outline with lace. Dresses as well as bod- 
ices which fasten at the left side are worn by 


little girls, and a princesse dress, instead of 
opening at the front or back, opens at the side 
and is closed below the hip with tied bows of 
ribbon placed at suitable intervals. The foot of 
the dress is trimmed with tiny gathered ruffles 
or with a soft, drooping puff. 

The smallest of girls are wearing loose, half- 
length coats made of fine cloth, trimmed with 
Honiton, medizval, or Florentine lace. Light, 
yellowish drab, called capuchin-fawn color, is 
much admired, and is trimmed with Irish point. 
A few suggestions for ease, grace, and economy 
may be given. One a smocked frock made of a 
natural-tinted pongee. The smocking is most 
beautifully done in terra-cotta colored silk, and 
the little bag which hangs from the sash by a 
terra-cotta colored satin ribbon is smocked 
to match. With this is a very pretty hat of 
the same material, also shirred. Another effect- 
ive dress is made in blue zephyr cotton, while 
the yoke piece and tight cuffs to the full sleeves 
are made of white linen, embroidered with a 
scroll design in blue. The sash is of white 
with fringed ends. The hat which accompanies 
it, and which is of a specially becoming shape, 
is made of blue zephyr, with bows and frills of 
white. A capital covert coat for a boy of nine 
years is made of a drab Venetian cloth, and 
lined throughout. A pretty nautical suit for a 
little girl is made of blue serge, with a deep 
sailor collar elaborately braided. The hem of 
the kilted skirt is trimmed to match it, while a 
badge is worked on the left’ breast in red, white 
and blue and gold. There is a blue and white 
checked cotton bodice as well as the white flan- 
nel one, which has an anchor embroidered upon 


~ it in blue, and the crown of the cap is gathered 


amply into a square-shaped button on the top. 

Girls’ straw hats will all display very lavish 
streamers of ribbon at the back, with high loops 
of the same from the crown, In fact, ribbon in 
all its phases will be more extensively used 
than ever, for both young and old. Double-faced 
satin ribbon will be a feature of the season, and 
a fancy for pleated ruches is on the increase. 
Many of the summer’s gowns will have over- 
skirts, and these will be bordered with ruches. 
The double-faced ribbon is most effective for 
this purpose, in such exquisite combinations as 
mauve and apple green, turquoise blue and pale 
yellow, pink and dun-brown, black and old rose 
color. In this last combination is a pleated 
neck ruche, which is quite a novelty, being worn 
either as a finish to an evening gown, or with a 
street costume, The ribbon for this purpose is 
three or four inches wide, and ties with loops 
and ends at the throat; or, if preferred, is fast- 
ened with a jeweled pin. 

Every one remembers the “arrasene ” em- 
broidery which was so popular a few seasons 
ago. Itwas then most popular for fancy work 
and decorative purposes. It has now been re- 
vived for trimming gowns, and is effective in 
the extreme. On an old rose bengaline with 
deep squares about the skirt of the bodice, this 
arrasene embroidery is employed with emphatic 
success in a vine of wild roses, with buds and 
foliage. The supplementary trimmings are in 
foliage-green velvet. Arrasene embroidery will 
also contribute a rich decoration to the new 
waistcoats to be worn this spring. 

ELLA STARR. 


LIFE INSUKANCE. 


I HAVE so many inquiries on my desk that I 
will devote this entire column to their consider- 
ation. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa., FepruaRy 261TH, 1892. Hermit ;— 
Will you kindly give me, through your column, any 
information you may have regarding the standing of 
Provident Mutual Accident Company of Philadelphia. 

Respectfully, J. 

Ans.—The Provident Mutual Accident Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is not one of the largest accident 
companies. It is an assessment association which 
claims that it offers insurance at about half the pre- 
mium charged by stock companies, and at two-thirds 
of the assessments collected by its principal competi- 
tors. I should not class this as one of the strongest, 
certainly not because it is one of the cheapest. Asa 
rule I would avoid cheap insurance, either life, acci- 
dent, or fire. 


Norwics, N. Y., Fesruary 18x, 1892. Hermit; 
—I peruse with great interest your column in each 
issue of FRANK LESLIE’s WEEKLY. I am thinking of 
taking outa policy in the Life and Reserve Association 
of Buffalo. vill you kindly give me your opinion of 
its merits or otherwise. Yours truly, 

Ans.—The Life and Reserve Association of Buffalo 
belongs to the co-operative schemes. It was organized 
in 1883, and in 1890 reported a total income of $136,000. 
Its disbursements during the year were over $112,000. 
It had a balance on hand of $134,000, and contingent 
mortuary liabilities of nearly $13,000. This is a small 
company, whose success must depend entirely upon 
the future economy of its management and the con- 
tinued increase of its membership. I would prefer a 
stronger company even if it cost me a little more 
money to insure. 

Nemana City, Nes., Fesrvary 181x, 1892. The 
Hermit ;—I have just taken the inclosed form of policy 
in the Mutual of New York, and am thinking of tak- 
ing a two-thonsand-dollar certificate in Bankers’ of 
Des Moines, Iowa. I inclose estimates of each com- 
pany (please return). Would be pleased to have you 
answer through the Weekiy. Your opinion of this 
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form of policy in the Mutual and the plan of the Bank- 
ers’ of Des Moines. Do you know anything of the 
Woodmen of the World ? SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans.—I have no objection at all to the form of policy 
taken in the Mutual Life of New York. If it satisfies 
‘* Subscriber,’’ I think he will have no reason to regret 
taking it. The Bankers’ of Des Moines is not as large 
a company, but it is doing a safe and profitable busi- 
ness, I am told. I would prefer the Mutual to the 
Bankers’. The Woodmen of the World I would have 
nothing to do with. It may live and succeed, but it is 
more likely to share the fate of every organization of 
its kind, and that is adversity. 

Grorcetown, D. C., FEBRUARY 21st, 1892. My 
dear Hermit ;—I have been reading your valuable ideas 
concerning life insurance so much of late, and wishing 
to make a certainty of what I deem an uncertainty—as 
I belong to two assessment companies (Franklin Mut- 
ual Relief, and American n of Honor), I would 
be so much ee if you will give me your opinion of 
the Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company, 
home office 45 Broadway, N. Y. 

Very respectfally, 

Ans.—The Commercial Alliance is in litigation. 
Several of its stockholders have bronght suit to recoy- 
er $146,000, which, it is claimed has improperly been 
taken out of the assets of the National Life Company. 
It is asserted that in 1890 the Commercial Company 
bought out the business of the National Life Company, 
and that there was a sort of deal in the transaction by : 
which some of the officers profited to a large extent. 
The report of the Commercial Life for 1890 shows that 
the company is doing a small and profitable business. 

I should prefer a larger and better concern if I were to 
seek security, safety, and best returns. 


Fesruary 15TH, 1892. Dear Herm 


it:—I am 
mpted to ask you, in the interest of a lady friend 


pro: 
who cannot afford to pay any money a to 
purpose, as to the reputation, standing, and reliability 
of the American Temperance Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of 187 Broadway, New York, in which compan 
she holds a policy. Would you advise that she chal 
continue her insurance there? Your early reply will 
be thankfully received through your usual column in 
LEsLIz’s, a8 no doubt you wou Aas ed it there for in- 
formation of others. I notice this is your usual cus- 
tom. Oblige very truly yours, L. L. 


Ans.—I replied to a similar inquiry regarding the 
American Temperance Life Insurance Association in 
these columns not long since. The company belongs 
to the assessment class. It does a small business, and 
its assets reported at the close of 1890 were a little over 
$11,000, while it had total contingent mortuary liabili- 
ties of over $15,000. I do not think that this is a very 
promising statement. If I were insured in the con- 
cern I should not feel as if I had a policy in the best 
company by any means. In life insurance one ought 
always to have the best. 


Cuicago, 1892. The Hermit: (1) What think you 
of inclosed statement ? (2) Do yon consider a $13.13 
quarterly premium cheap insurance on $2,500, 
twenty-two? (3) What do you know abont the 
Covenant Mutual Benefit Association of Galesburg, 
Ill. ? Your kind reply through Lesxre’s will oblige 

TOUT. 


Ans.—(1) The statement inclosed refers to the Berk- 
shire Life Insarance Company of Pittsfield, Mass. It 
shows that the company is not one of the largest, but 
it appears to have a conservative management. As 
long as this continues it will succeed. (2) I do not 
consider the premium referred to as too high. It is 
reasonable. (3) The Covenant Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Galesburg has before had my attention in 
this column. It is a smal), economically managed 
concern of the assessment class, and its success will 
depend upon the continuance of its good management 
and a regular increase in its business. 


te Aeame. 


THE RHODE ISLAND REPUB- 
LICANS. 


In the nomination of Mr. D. Russell Brown 
as their candidate for Governor, the Republicans 
of Rhode Island have made an auspicious open- 
ing of the campaign which may be said to be 
the skirmish line of the national contest of the 
present year. Mr. Brown is in every respect an 
admirable representative of the best elemeuts of 
his party and the best sentiment in its ranks. 
A native of Con- 
necticut, but for 
twenty-two 
years a resident 
of Providence, 
he has been 
identified with 
the Republican 
party during his 
whole active 
career, serving 
it in various ea- 
pacities, and al- 
ways with hon- 
or to. himself 
and satisfaction to the public. He is connected 
with one of the largest manufacturing concerns 
of the country, that of mill supplies, and is asso- 
ciated in the direction of several of the leading 
financial institutions of Providence. He is also 
a, member of ull the principal clubs of the city. 
He is a clean, positive, able man, who deserves 
and should receive the support of every lover of 
good government in the State. 

The coming election is important, not only 
because it is the initial contest of the Presiden- 
tial year, but because upon its result wih 
depend the retention of Hon. Nelson W. Ald- 
rich in the United States Senate. There ought 
to be no doubt at all about the election of a 
Republican Legislature, and if the people of 
the State desire to secure a wise, upright, and 
efficient home administration, Mr. Brown will be 
elected to the Governorship by a decisive vote, 
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THE COMING 
OF 


A SCIENTIFIC 


THE 
STUDY 
[Copyrighted by 


III. 


How ParapiseE Was Lost. (ScreNnTIFICALLY.) 


Wuat was Eden? Surely not a garden 
fenced in by a stone wall, comprising a few 
square miles of country, but rather a condition 
or state of the earth in which climate, produc- 
tiveness, and healthfulness were perfect. The 
language of the text is, “And the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden.” The 
special place or residence of the first man and 
woman was evidently in Asia, eastward from 
the dwelling-place of the writer of Genesis. The 
record does not say that Eden, as a locality, was 
in the East, but that the garden was to the 
east, and that the garden was “in Eden.” The 
tree of life mentioned in the next verse “ was 
in the midst of the garden.” 

What was this tree of life? It is a scientific 
fact that if the roof of watery vapor was of 
proper consistency, all the actinic or chemical 
rays of the sun would be cut off entirely. 
Hence there would be no decomposition or de- 
cay, and therefore no death. It is a simple 
scientific necessity that physical immortality 
must have a physical cause. or rather that the 
cause of physical death shall be absent. If that 
which causes all corruption or decay be kept 
away, manifestly the conditions are met, and 
continuous life is the outcome. But this tree 
of life was “in the midst of the garden.” Pos- 
sibly in the middle or tropical-portion of the 
earth at this time the conditions of proper con- 
sistency iu the watery canopy or roof were such 
as to exactly cut off all the actinic rays, while 
very much farther to the north such a perfect 
baiance may not have existed. 

Next we read that “a river went out of Eden 
to water the garden, and from thence it was 
parted and became four. heads.” How could a 
river go out of Eden in order thereafter to water 
it? And how could ariver water a garden any- 
how, except along its immediate edge? The 
word “ river” in the Hebrew signifies simply a 
° flowing,” without reference to either channel 
or banks. Ancient mythology is filled with 
references to rivers in the heavens, and these 
rivers were supposed to be the source of life and 
fruitfulness. Witness the “celestial Nilus” 
of the Egyptians and the Okeanos of the 
Greeks. There must have been some foun- 
dation for such a notion. In the light of our 
theory, we see that the watery canopy overhead 
would be banded, or streaked, or divided, very 
much as the belts of Jupiter now appear; and 
these divisions or streaks, viewed from the 
earth, would have present the appearance of 
great streams or currents rising from the horizon, 
arching overhead, and descending on the other 
hand. With such a river in the heavens before 
their eyes, we can easily see how they would 
say that it went out of the Eden world, or up 
from its horizon, to water the garden by its 
descending mists. We can understand how it 
would have appeared to part into four heads, or 
divisions, like great branches in the heavens; 
and how these branches “encompassed the 
whole land of Havilah,” or the land of Ethiopia, 
or Assyria, for they literally appeared to do so, 
Here I call attention to Camiéte Flammarion’s 
recent paper on the planet Mars, in which he 
seeks to explain the curious “ canals” of water 
that so rapidly change their form. Manifestly 
these “ canals ” are streaks of watery vapor, not 
on the surface, but in or just above the Martian 
atmosphere—the remnants of his last descend- 
ing belt. This at once gives the key to the 
mystery concerning their rapid alteration, In 
just the same way the belts of Jupiter change 
their appearance. It is certainly surprising that 
this simple solution was not grasped before. 
But, as Flammarion says, “the nearest thing 
often remains unknown.” To an observer in 
these lands, these heavenly rivers, known and 
understood to be water, appeared to rise from 
the east, sweep overhead, and descend in the 
west, covering, or “ encompassing,” the whole 
land. In his yet unpublished work, called “ The 
Gods Unveiled,” Professor Vail says, “ Accord- 
ing to the Assyrians, the Euphrates was called 
the serpent or dragon god of the life-supporting 
world-tree.” This gives the key to the origin 
of serpent-worship. Men saw in the heavens 
this strange, luminous creature arching from the 
northeast horizon overhead and down in the 
northwest; and in Jater ages, as the vapors were 
driven toward the poles, this arch was last seen 
spanning the northern heavens. Here it was 
called Typhon, “ the serpevt in the heavens,” 
whose foe was Osiris, or the sunlight. It was 
suid that Typhon had slain the sun god, or im- 
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afterward the sun god de- 
stroyed Typhon. (Here we see Apollo slaying 
the Python.) This Typhonie arch was seen in 
the Heavens as late as the eighteenth dynasty of 
Egyptian kings; and when we remember that 
the sun-worship everywhere was established on 
the ruins of serpent-worship, we can understand 
at once more of the genesis of ancient mythology 
than we have ever known before. The reader 
can let his mind run through the myths that 
cluster so thickly about this serpent principle. 
The “ Midgard Serpent” of the Norsemen, the 
legends of Assyria, Persia, India, China, all tell 
the same story. 

Finally, with this name Typhon in mind, we 
read. Job xxvi,7: “He stretcheth out the 
north over the empty place, and hangeth the 
earth upon nothing.” The word “North” is 
a proper name, and derived from a word that 
means, or implies, the ability to hide the sun. 
It is Tsaphon or Typhon. We can read it “ He 
bendeth Tsaphon over the empty place.” Then, 
in the following words, we find the significant 
sentence, ‘‘He bindeth up the waters in his 
thick clouds; and the cloud is not rent under 
them. He hath encompassed the waters with 
bounds, until the end of light with darkness.” 
(Margin.) At once we see the reference to the 
dividing line between the arching, brightly il- 
Juminated vapors and the dark northern sky. 
But read on: “The pillars of heaven tremble, 
and are astonished at his reproof.” Frequent 
references to these pillars of the heavens are 
to be found in the Scriptures, and abundantly in 
mythology. 

But the great divisions or streaks of these 
waters, or watery vapors, overhanging the 
earth would have appeared to an observer look- 
ing toward the east and west as great pillars of 
illuminated cloud rising from the world or 
horizon, and sustaining the arch of the heavens. 


prisoned him, but 


In a moment we are reminded of the myth of. 


Atlas supporting the heavens on his shoulders, 
and of the “ pillars of Hercules.” Such notions 
never came to the minds of men without a pro- 
voking cause. But again, we read in the thir- 
teenth verse, “ By his spirit he hath garnished 
the heavens; his hand hath formed the crooked 
serpent (bending, arching serpent).” Job spoke of 
what he saw, and the arching or Omega-shaped 
serpent was a thing visible in his day, curving 
over the “empty place” of the “ North.” 

At this point we read of the Creator “ rest- 
ing.” Certainly He did not rest in the operation 
of law through the universe. The wheels went 
round as usual. What could it mean? We 
can easily see that when this perfect Edenic 
state was established, all the destroying rays 
cut off, and a perfect equilibrium of life and 
health prevailing, the age would be one of pro- 
found and scientific “rest.” The ferment and 
foment, the decay and death ceased, and con- 
tinuous life and “ rest” was the rule. But this 
did not last forever. Law was operating, and a 
change was approaching. 

The record of the temptation and the fall fol- 
lows, and here, of course, we find a moral cause 
for the punishment which was announced. But 
this punishment requires also a scientific cause, 
for law is law, and scientific effects do not result 
without adequate operative causes. The ground is 
cursed for man’s sake, and the declaration given, 
“Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth; 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the 
sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread until thou 
return unto the ground: for dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” We have here a 
change in the food of the human pair from 
trees to herbs, a change in the productiveness 
of the ground, it refusing to yield its fruits spon- 
taneously as before, and the coming in of thorns 
and thistles and other offensive growths. For 
this a scientific cause must be found. Imme- 
diately following the announcement of these 
facts we read, ‘‘ Unto Adam also, and to his wife, 
did the Lord God make coats of skins, and 
clothed them.” Suppose at this time a down- 
fall of some portions of the watery canopy or 
roof occurred in the polar regions. There it fell 
in snow in enormous masses. But this down- 
fall of snow, of course, produced a great deal of 
cold, and affected the temperature perhaps over 
the entire earth. With this downfall, of course, 
occurred a thinning out of the watery vapors 
over the tropical and temperate regions, and 
consequently the health balance, before so 
perfect, was disturbed, and the actinic rays of 
the sun allowed to penetrate the watery canopy. 
But these actinic rays no sooner reached the 
planet than decay began, decomposition sets 
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up, and death was the final and inevitable re- 
sult. The balance of things was destroyed in 
the soil by this same decomposing agency, and 
now an artificial stimulus is required to produce 
what before was spontaneous. Hence the neces- 
sity for tilling the ground; and the artificial 
products of such labor supplied the added stimu- 
lus required by the decaying organisms of the 
man. So the thorns and thistles would be pro- 
duced by the Jack of perfect balance in the soil 
and life germs of the planet, resulting in these 
and other abortions. The climate having be- 
come suddenly colder, owing to this great down- 
fall of snow, the man who had lived comfortably 
without any clothing puts on and wears the 
warmest clothing we have, namely, the skins of 
animals. Manifestly without some such climatic 
change the wearing of these skins would have 
been intolerable. Nobody could persuade the 
savages of central Africa to-day to wear clothing 
made from skins. The scientific fact exists that 
it is too hot, and they cannot stand it. Change 
the climate and send a chill through it, and 
they will wear them quickly enough. Facts 
must have a cause, and these facts are all in- 
stantly accounted for by this one great operat- 
ing cause—changes in the great overhanging 
roof of watery vapor. 

The next thing that we read is the announce- 
ment that man must notlive forever in his fallen 
condition, and therefore “Lest he put forth his 
hand and take also of the tree of life and live 
forever, the Lord God sent him forth from the 
garden, to till the ground from whence he was 
taken. So he drove out the man: and he placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden cherubim, 
and a flaming sword which turned every way, 
to keep the way of the tree of life.” A very 
significant record. So long as the perfect bal- 
ance existed in the watery vapors overhead, just 
so long the continuance of physical life was 
assured. But man, having morally sinned, de- 
served the consequence; which consequence 
came scientifically upon him by the thinning 
out of this watery roof, so as to allow the incom- 
ing of the decomposing rays of the sun, thus 
changing his environment so that he could not 
“put forth his hand,” so to speak, and “ take of 
the tree of life,” and consequently live forever, 
but partook of the death-dealing influences of 
the solar beam, filling the atmosphere around 
him; so that he was driven out of the Edenic 
world, and could enter it no more. As these 
vapors thinned out in the tropical regions, we 
have seen that appearances like great pillars 
rising from the horizon into the sky would have 
occurred. The word cherubim here is closely 
akin to the Koptic “karabi,” which means 
“pillars” or ‘“ gates,” and between these, in 
the tropical belts traversed by the sun, that 
luminary began to appear, seen dimly through 
the mists like a flaming creature, with a blazing 
halo about it, “‘ which turned every way.” And, 
of course, it was scientifically true that the ap- 
pearance of these cherubim or pillars, and this 
flaming sword or sun with its halo turning 
every way about it, positively declared that the 
Edenic condition of perfect life-balance was de- 
stroyed; and so long as this could be seen in 
the east every morning, so long did they keep 
the way of the tree of life. Remember here 
that the sun was said to set between the “ pil- 
lars of Hercules” by the ancient Greeks. 

A further curse to the ground was pronounced 
following the sin of Cain. Again we remark 
that a natural result must have had a natural 
cause; and here again the supposition will 
serve that some additional fall of vapor occurred 
at this time, with an additional thinning out of 
the tropical and temperate roof, and conse- 
quently some further reduction in the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. There were “ giants in the 
earth” in those days. I merely allude to the 
fact that geology finds giant animal growths in 
earlier ages, and throw out the suggestion that 
an atmosphere loaded and pressed upon by 
vapors would possess much more buoyant 
power, and hence more readily support larger 
and heavier bodies. We are now ready for the 
flood of Noah. 

As to its universal nature, it will be granted 
without dispute that the language used in an- 
nouncing the coming of the flood in Genesis vi., 
17, is absolutely conclusive, if it be true; as 
also is the language used in the seventh chap- 
ter, verses 21-23. to describe it after it had oc- 
curred. If this language be correct the flood 
was certainlyuniversal. But a universal flood must 
have had a universal cause ; and for such a cause 
men have hitherto sought in vain. Any child can 
ask the question, If the oceans stood at a level 
above the mountains, why are they not stand- 
ing there now? Where did the water go? And 
no theologian could ever answer, or escape 
from the dilemma. But now he is furnished 
with a reply. In the light of this annular 
theory all the difficulty vanishes. The cause is 
not only supplied at once, in the downfall of 
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this overhanging roof or canopy, which had cov- 
ered the earth during the antediluvian age, but 
the demanded; for 
when such aring or belt fell upon this earth 
(and certainly such a ring or belt did fall), be- 
yond all controversy a universal deluge inev- 
itably resulted. Those who sought the source 
of the deluge in the waters of the ocean are met 
by the flat declaration of the record that the 
“fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the flood-gates of heaven were opened, and 
the rain was upon the earth.” The “great 
deep” referred to in the Hebrew is positively 
the deep of the heavens above. Ilere, as in the 
first chapter, the word for seas, or ocean, is not 
used at all. But these fountains, or sources of 
supply in the heavens, are here declared to have 
been “ broken up,” and the water came down as 
“rain,” and did not surge up over the earth 
from a lower ocean by any mysterious process. 
The geologists say that the earth has been vis- 
ited by these successive deluges ; but, seeking the 
source in the ocean as it now is, they have been 
compelled to admit that the cause for the “ con- 
tinents taking a plunge-bath at the close of each 
age” is mysterious and unknown. In the light 
of our theory we see at once that it was nota 
“plunge-bath,” but a shower-bath ; and that the 
source was abundant for all the results ob- 
served. One of Saturn’s rings has, roughly, the 
following dimensions: 200 miles thick, 20,000 
miles wide, and 500,000 miles in circumference. 
It is largely composed of watery vapor. When 
that amount of water falls on the planet, Noah’s 
deluge will be nowhere in comparison. The 
down-rush of such an enormous quantity of 
water from the atmosphere would. of course, 
take some time, and in its rushing tide would 
cover the hills and the valleys, and all things 
that moved upon the earth, or that grew upon 
its surface, must have been swept away and de- 
stroyed, the fish alone surviving this cataclysm. 
While running a survey in southern California 
in 1874,I saw a cloud burst on Tehachepi 
mountain. The fall lasted about thirty minutes. 
Three days after the water was running twenty 
miles out on the plains in a shallow stream half 
a mile wide, so great was the quantity that fell 
and so long did it take torunoff. This will serve 
as an illustration for those who doubt that such 
a deluge would cover the mountains for many 
days. 


universality is absolutely 


(76 be continued.) 


THE “SOUND” STEAMER 


MAINE. 


THE water-ways of the United States present 
an unrivaled field for individuality in steam- 
boats. For years the Mississippi River boats, 
with their usual “ outfit” of gamblers, “ rousta- 
bouts,” and varied assortment of passengers, 
led the van in speed, equipment, and national 
reputation, The Civil War and railroads put an 
end to their popularity. After them came the 
Hudson River boats and the old “ Sound” boats, 
with through connections to Boston and other 
New England points. As in every other detail 
of marine architecture, the steamboat builder 
has not stood still. When the Rhode Island 
made her appearance on the Sound in 1836, 
she was the wonder of the age; her enormous 
twin smoke stacks, single flush deck, high press- 
ure engines, and ‘“ walking- beam’ were ac- 
counted a marvel of engineering audacity and 
skill. Long afterward she was succeeded by 
the Bristol and Providence, still side-wheelers, 
and two boats which no doubt achieved a 
world-wide reputation. These in turn were 
superseded by two iron-hull boats, the Puritan 
and Pilgrim—still, however, paddle boats—huge 
five-deckers, that on a clear night on the 
“Sound” stood out from the dark water, a 
mass of blazing, glowing light. 

Now the evolution of the steamboat has gone 
one step further. It is evident that the clang- 
ing, splashing paddle-wheel is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past with these huge Sound and 
river boats. We see that the Staten Island, 
Long Branch, and even some of the ferry boats, 
have adopted the propeller system. It means 
economy of space for freight purposes, increased 
speed, and comparative economy of handling to 
the companies. 

The Providence and Stonington Steamboat 
Company is the first of the Sound-géing steam- 
boat companies to put this system into oper- 
ation; there are some few propellers in the 
Sound service, but none of them in any sense 
compare with their splendid new boat, the 
Maine, \aunched on the 31st of October last at 
the yard of her builders, the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company, Wilmington, Del. The Maine 
is a single-screw steam propeller, built of steel, 
divided by steel bulkheads without openings of 
any description into seven water-tight compart- 
ments, insuring perfect safety in case of accident. 
Her dimensions are: Length over all, 310 feet; 
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length on water-line, 302 feet 7 inches; beam, 
moulded on load water-line, 44 feet; width over 
guards, 60 feet; draft, 124 feet. 

The departure in construction from the ordi- 
nary Sound steamboat is radical in every way. 
In appearance the Maine more closely resembles 
a lake propeller than anything we are accus- 
tomed to see about here. The main deck is 
largely taken up for freight; the passenger 
gangway being well aft, there is. therefore, a 
clear sweep of the deck for the freight, except- 
ing the space amidships occupied by the 
engines and boilers. Besides the passenger 
gangway, there are also three freight gangways 
to facilitate the handling of her freight. The 
passenger gang way leads on to the quarter-deck, 
which is the first part of the steamer entered 
by passengers. On the starboard side of the 
quarter-deck aft, is the coat-room. Opposite the 
entrance, on the port side, the purser’s office. 
A grand stairway leads to the main saloon, 243 
feet long in the clear, broken only in the centre 
by the engine-well, and lined on both sides with 
state-rooms. A handsome dome surmounts this 
room, the walls of which are paneled in white 
with relief ornaments in gold, while the furni- 
ture and carpets are in delicate tints to match 
the decorations. A stairway from the forward 
part of the main saloon leads to the upper 
deck, but an upper deck that is a complete 
novelty on any Sound steamer as yet built; 
for here are the dining-room, the café, smok- 
ing-room, barber shop, the kitchen, officers’ 
quarters, ete., ete. This stairway also opens 
into a “social hall,” which will be used as an 
extra dining-room when necessary, and after the 
dinner hour as a café. This innovation is in 
the right direction ; for the dining-rooms, having 
been heretofore below decks, have always 
been musty and ill- smelling. The engine of 
the Maine is of the inverted, direct-acting, sur- 
face condensing, triple expansion type, with four 
cylinders, 28, 45,51 and 51 inches diameter, 
with 42-inch stroke. The propeller is of cast 
iron, left-handed, four-bladed, and 134 feet in 
diameter. Four Scotch-type boilers are installed 
in her hold 

The boat is lighted by electricity, some six 
hundred lights being in use; the side, stern, 
and bow lights are also electric, and a search- 
light is mounted upon the pilot-house. Her 
sister boat, the New Hampshire, is an exact 
duplicate of the. Maine, and will be ready for 
business by April Ist. Both boats, in design, are 
principally the work of Mr. G. W. Miller, the 
president of the company, and were built under 
the immediate supervision of its superintendent, 
Mr. 8S. G, Clarke. 


OUR SOCIETY WOMEN. 

SoME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE 

DEACON AND DRAYTON CASES. 

A Few weeks ago the cable flashed the news 
from Cannes, in France, that a husband had 
broken into his wife’s boudoir at midnight and 
had shot down his wife’s paramour. 

The news possessed interest for people on 
this side of the Atlantic because of the fact that 
both husband and wife were Americans. The 
husband was a representative of an old and aris- 
tocratic Boston family, and the wife was the 
daughter of a man who held high official posi- 
tion, and who for that reason had wielded power 
and influence in society. Both the man and 
the woman had been familiar figures in the 
fashionable life of Newport, and through the 
numerous friends they had made, as well as 
through the dozens and scores of family connec- 
tions on both sides, the information concerning 
the dramatic episode at Cannes sent a thrill 
along the whole Atlantic seaboard, 

The echoes of that pistol-shot had scarcely 
died away before another story was made public 
to the world, and once more the figures in the 
story were the wayward wife, the husband who 
believed himself grievously wronged, and a man 
whom the husband accused of being his wife’s 
lover. In tbis case, however, the husband 
had expressed a desire to do his shooting under 
the laws that prevail on what is known as 
the field of honor, but the Lothario of the occa- 
sion had discreetly refused him an opportunity, 
and once more as the world read the story it 
was found that the people who moved through 
this domestic drama were people who were in 
the forefront of what is described as our best 
society, and who presumably stood for its morals, 
its intelligence, and its general characteristics. 

Now the question is do Mrs. Deacon and Mrs. 
J. Coleman Drayton illustrate, in their person- 
ality and in their sentimental proceedings, the 
ideas concerning wifely duty and every-day 
morality that are accepted and acted upon 
through the rank and file of the social army as 
it is organized in Boston, New York, and the 
other large cities through the country ? 
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The newspaper readers of the country, intel- 
ligent and unintelligent, the people who are 
familiar with society as it is constituted and 
carried on and the people who are absolutely 
unfamiliar with the conditions under which 
women like Mrs. Drayton and Mrs. Deacon live, 
and who know nothing of the atmosphere in 
which the members of the Knickerbocker Club 
or the Union Club move and have their being, 
all have read the details of these two shooting 
cases, and I have no doubt, in every case where 
the reader had any talent for philosophic reflec- 
tion or generalization, the question as to the exact 
significance of these two cases was propounded 
immediately in his or her own mind. 

To put the question clearly and directly it is 
this: lave the women known as society wo- 
men, whose names are familiar to newspaper 
readers as attending the balls that are given at 
Delmouico’s and in the great houses of the 
town, and who are mentioned as partaking of 
the hospitality of Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Bradley 
Martin at dinner, lost their grasp on the great 
underlying moral principles that were unques- 
tionably in the possession of their Knickerbocker 
and their Puritan ancestors, and which those 
ancestors preached and lived by? Are society 
wives in the habit of accepting compromising 
attentions from the youthful male acquaintances 
of their husbands, and do they allow these at- 
tentions to become so particular as to give the 
world an opportunity to call their marital fidelity 
into question. In short, are the wives of society 
good women ? 

It would be a very bold and cynical philoso- 
pher who would render a negative auswer to 
this searching and somewhat startling question. 
Who shall say that there are not scores of good 
women among the handsomely costumed and 
superbly jeweled creatures who are to be seen 
at the opera house, or who are to be noted on 
Bellevue Avenue, Newport, during the summer ? 
And who would not make the charitable reflec- 
tion that when they do anything unconvention- 
al it is advertised so widely and commented on 
so freely that it gives a character and color to 
their surroundings wholly unwarranted, by the 
small supply of fact? 

On the other hand, those who are familiar 
with the lives of society men and women, and 
who observe and collate the developments of 
social life, are forced to the conclusion that the 
conditions that are responsible for such trage- 
dies as the Deacon tragedy and such scandals 
as the Drayton-Borrowe scandal are widespread, 
and that these two cases are only dissimilar 
from scores of others because the others have 
not come to public notice, os have obtained pub- 
licity in a somewhat different form. 

The record of divorces among society people 
during the past two or three years is a very im- 
posing one. It becomes impressive, not to say 
startling. just as soon as the list is made and 
considered. Madame de Stuers, the niece of 
Mrs. William Astor, secured a divorce from her 
husband, Baron de Stuers, of Paris, the other 
day. The divorce was secured in Dakota, and 
Madame de Stuers immediately married Mr. 
Elliot Zorowski, whom the Baron de Stuers 
had accused of intimate relations with his wife. 
Mrs. Edward Padelford, another society woman, 
obtained freedom from her husband something 
less than two years ago, and last year Mrs, 
Burke Roche appeared for a divorce in the Dela- 
ware courts; and in these courts also a well- 
known society woman secured the annullment 
of her marriage to a wealthy husband now con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum, and immediately mar- 
ried a man who occupies a prominent position 
in the judiciary to-day. 

The list might be very much extended. Ina 
great many cases attendant circumstances could 
be quoted which would emphasize the fact that 
the divorces illustrate the peculiar and startling 
condition of moral rottenness among the people 
whoare quoted as the wealthiest and most intelli- 
gent classes in our Eastern communities, A case is 
present in my mind now of a handsome woman 
who secured a divorce from her husband because 
he allowed her to secure it, and was chivalrous 
enough not to make her defendant in the case, 
as he might easily have done, and she is now 
numbered among the hostesses of society. enter- 
taining well-known people, and including among 
her guests distinguished men with whose name 
her own name has been coupled in society gos- 
sip. 

Of course there is a great deal of immorality 
in New York, and there is some of it in New 
York society, but that the people who are in 
the van of social life do not possess the purity 
and simplicity of character that is popularly 
attributed to our Revolutionary ancestors admits 
of no manner of doubt. The Deacon and 
Drayton cases are not isolated cases, They in- 
dicate a general condition. The reasous for 
this moral decadence would demand another 
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THE DAMROSCH SUNDAY- 
EVENING CONCERTS. 

“He cannot last,” said the * knowing ones,” 
when young Mr. Walter Damrosch took charge 
of the Symphony Orchestra and the Oratorio 
Society—a legacy of his lamented father, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, whose name will long con- 
tinue to be honored by the American people as 
one of those most instrumental in popularizing 
the higher forms of classical music in this coun- 
try. The said * knowing ones” have been sadly 
disappointed in Mr. Walter Damrosch, who, 
during his long cureer, has not only held his 
own, but has hewn for himself a decided place 
as a conductor of rare ability. 

Many people have questioned the judgment 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie in placing so young a 
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man as Mr. Damrosch at the head of so impor- 
tant an enterprise as the great Music Hall which 
bears his name. One need only visit the Music 
Hall on Sunday evening in order to appreciate 
the fallacy of this belief. On the occasion of a 
recent visit we found standing-room at a pre- 
mium. 

Mr. Damrosch’s interpretation of the classical 
authors, as rendered by the Symphony Orches- 
tra complete, as well as his interpretation of the 
lighter works which are on the programmes 
of the more popular Sunday-evening concerts, 
stamp him as a leader of decided talent. We 
might wish that in the Sunday-evening concerts 
he would confine himself more to orchestral 
productions, instead of depending, as he does, so 
largely upon vocal talent; but this may be an 
individual opinion. An orchestra of the capac- 
ity and quality of that under Mr. Damrosch’s 
baton should be ample to furnish a programme 
sufficiently varied and attractive without such 
an admixture of vocal numbers. Be this as it 
may, the Sunday concerts have undoubtedly 
come to stay. 


OUR FOREIGN PICTURES. 


THE Britisa PoLiricaL SITUATION. 


BritisH politics are in a state of much con- 
fusion, and it is difficult to foresee what the 
exact result will be in the event of a general 
election. The Liberals seem 
to have made some substantial F 
gains, and the currents of 
public opinion are certainly 
setting in their favor. Recent 
estimates, however, appear to 
indicate.that the result, should 
an election be held, would be 
somewhat more uncertain than 
has been for a time anticipat- 
ed. The difficulty seems to 
be that while the present gov- 
ernment is losing its popular- 
ity, a large body of English- 
men who otherwise sympa- 
thize with Mr. Gladstone are 
unwilling to trust him with 
the settlement of the Trish 
problem, while at the same 
time he seems indisposed to 
give such pledges as to home 
rule as would be likely to se- 
cure him the exclusive support 
of the Trish members in the 
Tlouse. 

The Conservatives seem to 
have been somewhat mistak- 
en in their expectation that 
Mr. Balfour would be able 
to lead them successfully in 
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the House. His leadership is now discredited, 
and he has apparently lost that command of the 
situation which he at one time possessed. The 
business of the House is greatly in arrears, and 
the Liberals are apparently disposed to adopt the 
policy of obstruction wherever it can be done 
effectually. We reproduce elsewhere a picture 
from the London Illustrated News, showing the 
ministerial bench in the House of Lords, and 
another from Black and White, showing Mr. 
Gladstone in the attitude of addressing the 
House for the first time after his return from his 
winter outing. In this picture we see Mr. 
Gladstone in the character of the old leader of 
the House, and Mr. Balfour in the character of 
the present leader. 


THE HUDSON FISH-FOOD 
SUPPLY. 

Tue depletion of the Hudson River fish sup- 
ply has become a matter of serious concern, and 
we are not surprised to find that the people have 
renewed their efforts to prevent by legislation the 
willful and wanton extermination of a great and 
cheap food supply which is theirs by naturai 
gift. Efforts in this direction have been prose- 
cuted for several years, but while arguments 
before legislative committees have invariably re- 
sulted in favorable reports, the committees’ rec- 
ommendations have always been negatived on 
the floor, where the advocates of the measure 
have no voice. The truth seems to be that the 
politicians are more anxious to “ stand in” with 
the pirates who profit by their depredations in 
the Hudson waters than to protect the interests 
of the people, and so the work of destruction 
goes on practically under the sanction of the 
legislators of the State. 

The bill now pending in the Legislature has 
met with the usual fate in the Assembly, the sec- 
tion relating to the Hudson River having been 
stricken out. There is little hope that the Sen- 
ate will restore this section or assert itself for 
the protection of this important interest. It is 
time that the public attention should be awaken- 
ed to the importance of this question, to the end 
that the rights of the people to the full enjoy- 
ment of the fish-food supply of the Hudson may 
no longer be impaired by illicit practices. 


OUR MINISTER TO ECUADOR. 


OnE of the President’s latest appointments— 
that of Rowland Blennerhasset Mahony as 
United States Minister to Ecuador—is also 
one of his best. Mr. Mahony is a native of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and is not yet twenty-eight years 
of age. He entered Harvard Colleg> in 1884, 
and was graduated four years later with honors 
and double honorable mention for attainments 
in scholarship. In the same year he was selected 
as poet of the Ninth Veteran New York Volun- 
teers at the dedication of their monument at 
Gettysburg, Pa. Some time ago he was offered 
and declined the Secretaryship of Legation at 
Santiago, Chili. His appointment as our repre- 
sentative at Ecuador, where we now have no 
minister, seems to have been due entirely to a 
conviction of his peculiar fitness for the post, 
and not in any sense to political considerations, 
and the compliment is therefore the more 
significant and valuable. It is believed that the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Ecuador 
will strengthen the existing tendency toward 
the establishment of an active commerce between 
that country and our own. 


ROWLAND B. MAHONY. 
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THE “MAINE,” 1892. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE LONG ISLAND SOUND STEAMBOAT.—[SreE PaGeE 150.] 
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NOTES AT THE FOOD FAIR. 


A visir to the food fair at the Lenox Lyce- 


um, up on Madison Avenue, is a very de- 
lightfuland deservedly popular Lenten dissipa- 
tion. At the same time it is, to the thoughtful 
visitor, full of instruction and practical benefit 
—and the latter, no doubt, is the main object of 
In fact, the food fair is 
significant of the inquiring and scientific spirit 
Not that we are ail 
skeptical to the extent of believing that our 


the show's existence. 


of these modern times. 
grocery supplies consist: mainly of adulterations, 
and that even the alimentary ‘staples are slow 
poisons; but it is certain that a judicious study of 
the practical chemistry of food, and the prin- 
ciples of its proper preparation, are conducive at 
once to the enlightenment and general well-being 
of the community. Good cooking becomes the 
rule, with an intelligent interest in this vital, 
but too much neglected subject; and it is certain 
that, “ health- 
eries "—us these fairs are called in England— 


when the fashion sets toward 
we can no longer be justly characterized as “a 
Another important effect 
of this newly-awakened popular interest in 
food-stuffs is to stimulate competition among 
producers. 


, 


nation of dvyspeptics.’ 


The fair is held under the auspices of the 
Retail Grocers’ Association of New York, and 
managed by Mr. Callaghan, of Messrs. Callaghan 
& Kemp. We can only specify a few of the 
exhibits which deserve special attention: 

Kopf’s Compressed Pea Soup, it seems to us, 
should, to a certain degree, revolutionize house- 
keeping, particularly what is called “light 
housekeeping,” where it is an object to econo- 
mize time and space in the cooking department, 
and the maximum of nourishment for the 
minimum of time, labor and money is aimed at. 
It is also a blessing in hospitals, where such a 
commodity has long been needed. It is pre- 
pared by the C. W. Kopf Company, New York 
and Boston, and they take great pride in the 
excellence of the materials employed in its 
manufacture, and in its delicious flavor and 
deserved popularity. It is so cheap as to make 
ita matter of wonder how such a thoroughly 
wholesome and palatable article can be sold as 
low as ten cents a quart. For camping-out and 
yachting cruises it is-invaluable. The manu- 
facturers guarantee that it will keep in any 
climate, and will mail samples to approved parties 
on application. Its annual sales are said to 
amount to over ten million packages. The C. 
W. Kopf Company’s booth at the Food and 
Health Exhibit is very popular and attrac‘ive, 
being surrounded both day and evening by 
crowds of people, eager to taste the tempting 
hot soup which is served freely. The universal 
verdict of those who have tried it seems to be that 
it is ali that is claimed for it by its enthusiastic 
proprietors, and that housekeepers who aim to 
save money as well as time should buy this 
prepared soup, which is ready for the table in a 
few minutes, whereas by the old kitchen 
methods pea soup can only be had after a long 
and tedious process. It is obtainable at all 
first-class grocers. 

“ Huyler’s” is a word that quickly catches 
the eye of the visitor at the Food and Health 
Exhibit. And who does not know what 
“ Huyler’s” suggests? What woman is there, 
what man, what child, who does not know the 
joys of a box of Huyler’s? Not in New York 
alone is the name suggestive of the sweetest 
of sweets, but in all the larger cities it is a 
household word. And not for its candies alone, 
but its cocoa, this house is justly celebrated. In 
the booth at the Food and Health Exhibit this 
delicious beverage is dispensed in large quanti- 
ties each day and evening by duaintily-clad at- 
tendants, and the ladies are loud in their praise 
of Huyler’s cocoa, its richuess and flavor. 

The booth of the American Cereal Company 
is especially attractive and popular. This com- 
pany is the largest of its kind in the United 
States, and its goods are of the highest grade. 
They consist of Quaker Oats, Quaker Flour, and 
Quaker Buckwheat. “ The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” and “ Quaker Oats” is said to 
be the cheapest and best food in the world. It 
really needs no introduction, being already so 
well known, notonly in New York but in every 
part of the United States, where break fast-tables 
are considered but poorly furnished without 
“Quaker Oats.” Quaker Flour is self-raising, 
prepared from the choicest and best winter 
wheat, and does away with the uncertain results 
of yeast or expensive baking-powders. It will 
produce better bread or biscuit for less money, 
and costs no 
flours. 


more, than ordinary prepared 
It is put up very carefully, every pack- 
age being closely inspected before it is allowed 
to leave the mill. And the Quaker Buckwheat! 
What visions of brown and steaming cakes the 
name suggests—light, delicious, and, most im- 
portant, digestible! The visitor at the Food and 
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Health Exhibit has an opportunity to test the 
correctness of what is claimed for the products 
of the American Cereal Company, for at its 
booth are baked and served biscuits and buck- 
wheat cakes and also the Quaker Oats, the lat- 


ter being served with the accompaniment of 


delicious cream. It is needless to add that this 
booth is “all surrounded,” and that the cakes 
are not allowed to cool. This company only 
usks the people to try its goods to be convinced 
of their superiority. They furnish aitractive 
little slips with recipes for making toothsome 
dainties from their wares, ard these are sought 
for eagerly by the housekeepers in the crowds. 
This company does busivess at 57 North Moore 
Street, New York City. 

Messrs. P. B. Knapp & Sons, 362 and 364 
Hudson Street, New York, have a booth where 
root beer, made from their Root-beer “xtract, is 
dispensed to the thirsty multitudes. This firm 
has been in business since 1839, and for a great 
many years this beer stood alone in the market. 
Like most good things, however, it has been 
imitated, and the public is warned against these 
spurious articles. This beer, if used habitually 
in place of the ordinary deleterious drinks where 
the water supply is contamiuated, is invigorating 
and purifying to the blood. 
claim that mechanics in factoriesand mills, where 
the heat and dust provoke an uncommon thirst, 
find it a very grateful assistance in their work. 
It can be made quickly, and is compact, port- 
able, and inexpensive. 

The display of the New York Condensed 

Milk Company is very unique in its character 
and attracts considerable attention. The con- 
densed milk produced by this company has been 
on the market for the past thirty years, and has 
maintained its high reputation for purity and 
‘excellence, owing to the extreme care and at- 
tention given to its production. It is simply 
pure milk of the best quality, from which a 
large percentage of water has been evaporated, 
combined with the finest grades of refined sugar. 
As a food for infants it has no equal, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and family use. 
The extensive facilities which this company 
possess for the proper care of the milk, from the 
time it is taken from the cow until it is placed 
in the hands of their patrons, justify them in 
confidently offering to the families in New York 
City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken an 
absolutely pure article of bottled milk (bottled 
in the country). delivered every morning, except 
Sunday, in clean, quart glass jars, hermetically 
sealed. 

There are few exhibits that receive more at- 
tention from the ladies than that made by W. E. 
Beveridge, of 305 South Sharp Street, Baltimore, 
Md., who. makes a fine display in the way of 
cooking utensils, such as the Beveridge Auto- 
matie Cooker and the Princess Coffee Pot. The 
Beveridge Automatic Cooker is a simple and 
convenient method of cooking. It is a well- 
known scientific fact that food cooked by steam 
is more savory, juicy, aud nourishing than by 
any other process. It is claimed that food 
cooked in this cooker retains its entire flavor 
and nutritious qualities. It confines the odor of 
cookiug to the kitchen, and it occupies little 

One can cook from one to four different 
articles at the same time in compartments one 
above the other without mingling the flavors, 
The food is cooked as well and as thoroughly in 
the top compartment as in the lowerone. It 
can be used upon and fits any kind of stove— 
coal, wood, coal-oil, gas, or gasoline 

The intolerance of coffee experienced by 
people who really need it, and yet cannot take 
it without discomfort, is solely owing to the un- 
scientific way in which it is prepared. Good 
coffee represents only those conservative ele- 
ments that place it at the head of our liquid 
foods; the of its valuable effects as a 
nourishment for the weak is due to the injurious 
forms in which they have been compelled to take 
it. Ifyou want a clear, aromatic, and delicious 
cup of coffee. three things are necessary—good 


Its proprietors 


room. 


loss 


coffee, water that is boiling hot, and a properly- 
constructed vessel with which to make it; with- 
out these three essential conditions, good coffee 
cannot be made. 

In the Princess Coffee Pot the filter is pecul- 
iarly and scientifically constructed, and is a 
new departure, being unlike all other filters in 
that its sides and bottom are not perforated to 
allow the infusion to percolate through them; 
being solid with a small opening only in the 
bottom which controls the flow of the infusion, 
thereby holding the water in intimate contact 
with the coffee for absorbing its entire strength. 
Over the opening, and attached thereto with a 
screw nipper, for easy removal if desired, is a 
silvered wire gauze strainer, so fine that the 
finest ground coffee will not pass through it, and 
formed in the shape of a star, its hollow wings 
or walls extending radially through the coffee, 
filtering the infusion through its sides to the 


hollow interior, which forms a channel to con- 
duct it to the outlet in the bottom of the recep- 


tacle. 


“THE FORESTERS.” 

New Yors, dominant in all else of wealth, 
selection. and artistic activity for the continent, 
dominates in dramatie art; and while it sits as 
judge upon all the more notable of native stage 
tenders, it performs this pleasurable function 
without fear of appeal from its judgments. With 
that giant, London, looking superciliously across 
the water at this younger giaut—whom it re- 
gards as crude, though vigorous—and claiming 
monopoly of right to originally pass upon any 
English product, the mere chronicling of an 
original presentation in New York of a poetic 
drama by Teunys:n, Kngland’s laureate, upon 
the most romantic lines of English history, as- 
sisted by S.r Arthur. Sullivan, England’s chict 
composer of melody, perhaps emphasizes a 
progress in American theatric art and decision 
and enterprise with which even people who 
are connoisseurs in such matters have not kept 
pace, 

It is not that Augustin Daly, who has made 
his American comedians kuown abroad, repre- 
more of native art than 
managers here, or that his company is a sur- 
passing one from an American standpoint. Mr. 
Daly, because of the foreign vogue won by his 
players, thanks to his adventures, made ac- 
quaintance which needed only the avouchment 


sents so much otber 


that his methods furnished to bring him oppor- 
His company commanded plaudits and 
he commanded respect; and the production of 
“The Foresters ” in Daly’s New York theatre 
was a result. 

England needs only to become as well ac- 
quainted with other first-class New York man- 
agers and companies in the same way in order 
to learn that this city—having taken a few 
needed lessons in the mere craft of the stage 
from Henry Irving, possibly—is to-day behind 
the maternal metropolis in nothing dramatic, 
while in some things it is in advance.» And we 
have dramatic authors, too, though no _poet- 


tunity. 


laureate. 

It is worthy of recall, in view of Mr. Daly’s 
venture with the Tennyson play, that England's 
other great modern poet, Robert Browning, owed 
to an American, the late Lawrence Barrett, the 
second and most sumptuous production of his 
* A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.”’ This great tragedy, 
admired of every lover of profoundly dramatic 
poetry, was originally done in London under 
Macready’s management, with Mr. Phelps in the 
réle of Tresham. A misunderstanding between 
Browning and Macready caused the withdrawal 
of the play; and it is said that it also dis- 
couraged Browning’s impulse to continue dra 
matic writing for the stage. 
dramas certainly lacked that strictly-stage power 
which distinguishes * A Blot in the Scutcheon.” 
Mr. Barrett produced this play in Washington, 
to a very distinguished audience, and continued 
it in his répertoire; and may really be said to 
have been the first who gave it a seemly test. 

It is not necessary at this time to give de- 
tailed attention to the event at Daly’s. It has 
been analyzed from all standpoints by the daily 
critics. The most important feature of it seems 
to be the relation which it bears to and which it 
signifies of the standing of the American theatre 
to-day. 

Some of the realists have attacked ‘‘ The Foresters 
for a lack of that activity which distinguishes drama 
of contemporary interest. But the same fault— 
though perhaps less apparent because of the su- 
preme skill of Shakespeare—may be found in ‘‘As 
You Like It” and other comedies of the master. 
The medizeval ballads of England—the first popular 
literature of the speech—probably told with greater 
vividity as to exploit, certainly with greater vulgar- 
ity as to conduct,-and unquestionably with greater 
enlargement upon the facts, than a sensational news- 
paper of to-day would indulge, the story of the bold 
and gallant Robin Hood and his followers. Scott 
refined the tale, upon slender material, to a consist- 
ent romunticism, in “ Ivanhoe.”” Tennyson has given 
it steve idealism. And when we wish to look at 
that remote and eccentric heroism of a crude and 
lawless period its newest atmosphere is its most 
satisfying. 

There has been a tendency to regard Tennyson as 
a superfluous laggard in the position of poetic chief- 
tainship which he formally occupies; not so much 
because other and younger poets impatiently await 
a chance for laureation as for alleged evidences that 
Tennyson scatters ashes where we expect to see-at 
least the glimmers of fire. This latest product of his 
muse, however, could never have been written by a 
poet whose powers have departed. Its greatest 
vigors may lack of that suggestion of rapidly-cireu- 
lating blood which advanced age never can simulate, 
but it is true that ‘The Foresters possesses those 
riper qualities which none but one who views from 
the high vantage-ground of long years can portray. 
Vision sometimes reveals as potently as emotion. 

The melodies which Sullivan has wrought for the 
play are among his gems; the pictorial accessories 
and the moving effects, out of Daly's imagination 
and ingenuity, have never been surpassed in a piece 
of the kind; and in Ada Rehan, John Drew, and the 
lesser people, of the company, the parts of Marian 
and Robin Hood and the subordinate personages 


His subsequent 
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find exponents in sympathy with the moods of the 
author. JAMES ALBERT. 


MiSs THERESA VAUGHN. 
THERESA VavGuy, who is now at the New 
Park Theatre, at the head of Mestayer’s Tour- 
ists, in the farcical satire, ‘‘ Our Grab-Bag,” is 


oue of the few women of the stage who combine 














MISS THERESA VALGHN, 


beauty and talent. In addition toa charming 
personality, Miss Vaughn possesses a rare con- 
tralto voice of great compass and much sweet- 
ness. Her creation, “ Fiddle and I,” is one of 


the operatic gems of the season. 


ICE FORMATIONS AT NIAGARA. 


WE give elsewhere a winter picture showing 
ice effects at Niagara Falls during the cold sea- 
son now drawing toa close. The scene depict- 
ed is on Island, and we do not wonder 
that it excited the of throngs of 
The massiveness, solidity, and sym- 


Luna 
admiration 
visitors. 
metry of the ice formations in the foreground, 
together with the delicate traceries and exqui- 
site pencilings of the trees and shubbery in the 
background, contribute a tout ensemble which no 
mere human art could rival. The ‘Singers of the 
fairies of the frost and cold are more expert and 
These 
ice marvels form a permanent winter attraction at 
Niagara, and not infrequently some still remain 
long after spring has elsewhere loosened the 
prisoned streams and set all nature aglow with 


cunning than the deftest hand of flesh. 


warmth and beauty. 


ARRESTED FOR LIBEL. 


Mr. Epwis IL. Gopky, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, was recently arrested on 
the charge of criminal libel, made by one Dennis 
W. O'Halloran, who was secretary of the Feb- 
ruary grand jury, and signed the presentment 
censuring Rey. Dr. Parkhurst for his attacks 
upon the official acts of District Attorney Nicoll. 
In commenting the constitution of the 
grand jury and its 
subjection to Tam- 
many Tall influences, 
the 


ized O'Halloran as a 


upon 


Post character- 


former keeper of a 
low liquor dive, who 
since he has quit the 
liquor business has 
done rothing in par- 
ticular for 
O'Halloran stoutly de- 
nies the charge 
against 
claims that his 


a living. 


made 





him, and 


EDWIN L. GODKIN. 


char- 
acter has been damaged by the defamation of 
the Post. Mr. Godkin was arrested at an early 
hour in the morning, under circumstances which 
are regarded by his friends as outrageous, It 
seems certain that there was an intention to 
give the accused as much annoyance as possible. 
But it may be doubted whether the sympathy 
of the general public is altogether with Mr. God- 
kin. While his comments upon the action of the 
grand jury were deserved, and have found a re- 
sponse in the public mind, Mr. Godkin is not 
generally regarded as an impartial critic of men 
and events. Hisinfluence as a censor would be 
vastly greater than it is if it were not for the 
widely entertained conviction that he is very 
often, in his criticisms of public men and public 
measures, influenced by motives which would 
hardly stand the test of honest scrutiny, 
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1. P, B. KNAPP & SONS’ EXHIBIT. 2. NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK COMPANY. 3, THE C. W. KOPF COMPANY. 4. THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY. 
5. W. E. BEVERIDGE’S EXHIBIT. 6. ‘“ HUYLER’S” COCOA AND CHOCOLATES. 


THE FOOD AND HEALTH EXHIBITION AT LENOX LYCEUM, NEW YORK. 











THE New York Sun “scooped” its contem- 


poraries very effectually in the publication of 


the story of the Drayton-Borrowe scandal. 
There hasn’t been a-nicer bit of newspaper en- 
terprise or a cleaner “ beat” in many a day 
than stands in this case to the credit of the Sun. 


GOOD COOKING 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custarde, —— sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden ** Eagle *’ Brand Condensed Milk. Dtrec- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 








MoNneEY saved is money made. Remember Salvation 
Oil, the great pain cure. Only 25 cents. 
Why uze all the herbs, stews, etc. ?—Dr. Bull's Cough 
Syrup cures coughs and colds. 
—— 


Superior to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections. It whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
J. Simon, Paris ; Park & Tilford, New York. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the ey 
manent cure. of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 

itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Yervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who wish it this recipe in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. NoyEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


THE Colorado Midland Railway passes through the 
most interesting portion of the Rocky Mountains. If 
you will send $1.25 we will mail you, postage paid, 
three beautiful colored photographs of scenery, or for 
$1 four beautiful photogravure pictures. Address 
— 8. Lee, General Passenger Keent, Denver, Col- 
orado. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


ELECTRIC -LIGHTED and steam - heated vestibuled 
trains, with Westinghouse air signals, between Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, daily. 

Through parlor cars on day trains between Chicago, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

Electric-lighted and steam-heated vestibuled trains 
between Chicago, Council Bluffs, and Omaha, daily. 

Through vestibuled sleeping ears, daily, between 
Chicago, Butte, Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland, Ore. 

Ticket agents everywhere sell tickets over the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. 


Van Hovuten’s Cocoa—“ Once tried, used always.” 


AneostuRA BiTrTers, indorsed by physicians and 
chemists for purity and wholesomeness. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,’ for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25¢ 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 





CREEDE CAMP, COLORADO. 


THE attention of investors, speculators, and mine- 
owners is called to this new mining district This 
camp, now eighteen months old, is to-day shippin 
twenty-five carloads of ore perday. It is pmo | 
that by June Ist there will be fully ten thousand 
people in the camp. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is the only 
line running trains directly to the camp. For infor- 
mation, rates of fare, etc., address S. K. Hooper, 
G. P. and T. A., Denver. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is the prime favorite for artists 
for both concert and private use. 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 


** Brown’s BRONCHIAL TrocHEs”’ have been be- 
fore the public yf years, and are everywhere 
acknowledged to be the best remedy for all throat 
troubles. They quickly relieve cone, sore throat, 
and bronchial affections. Price, 25 cents. 
everywhere, and only in boxes. 


For sale 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Cod-liver oil is useful be- 
yond any praise it has ever 
won; and yet few are wil- 
ling to take it—the taste is 
so vile and it lasts so long. 
Some stomachs cannot take 
it, and some are burdened 
with it. 

Scott's Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is not offensive; it 
is pleasant to some, especial- 
ly children. It is not oftena 
tax on digestion. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made far more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a little book on 


CAREFUL LIVING; sent free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 
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Ever Hunted for 





Have You 


a Dark Room 
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in some strange city to enable you to change the 
load in your camera? 
portunity to take some picture that you wanted 


Have you ever lost an op- 


because you could not find a suitable place to load 
your camera? The ‘“ Daylight” Kodak requires no dark room. 


Send for circulars. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


RocuHeEsTER, N. Y 








WORST CASES CURED TO 
STAY CURED iF uncom-| 
PLICATED BY ORGANICE 
DISEASE. 











45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in '91 








story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 





























manufacture, exhaustive scien- 
tie investigation and experi- A 
ments were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5,000 dynamometric tests 
were made on 61 different forms 
of wheels, propelled by artifici 

and therefore uniform wind, 

which settled definitely many 

questions relating to the prope 
speed of whee!, the best form, 
angle, curvature and amount of sail surface, the resist- 
ance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These Investiga= 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR dally demonstrates it has 


bee done. 
b To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran. 
tees it# goods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 
the enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is soldfor. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re= 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 
Ifyou wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
want the tower you don't have toclimb (the Steel Tliting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten t as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
ont ($100), write for copiously illustrated inted matter, 
showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
and work, to the A RMOTOR CO, 12th and Rock. 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 
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AERMOTOR 
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One goes others foliow, ) 
and we *“*take the country.” scvrii> 

Though sold, we were unable to make allof 33 + 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often =a S35 a 

waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have F 220 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- E = ct —< 

pared promptly to plant our increase in 8 
every habitable portion of the globe. gs 5 EP 

Are you curious to know how the Aer= Pe 

motor Co, in the 4th year of its exist- a= 4 
ence, came to make many times as 8 Pa o— 
many windmilis 2s all other e=S5eNI 

makers combined “O25 
a « toriginate the Steel Wheel, the sve su | 

Qt Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting a8 on 

© Tower? + do g 

@ S ist. We commenced in a field in ane 

2 which there had been no improve- 

% ment for 25 years, and in which & <E=: 

S @ there seemed no talent or ambition, re 

© # and none has yet been shown except, 28 

$ iv feeble imitation of our 3 

inventions. | BB 
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The Aermotor Pneumatia water Supply System enables y 
ply every part of your house with water without an Elev 





B. ALTMAN & CO., 


18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


ARE 


SPRING 


NOW SHOWING THEIR 


IMPORTATION 
French Dresses, 


Cloaks, Jackets, 


Wraps, 
House Robes, 
Lingerie, 


HATS AND BONNETS, ETC. 


to $15 R2r.227;, 2* 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating es 





tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewe good as 
ij pew, on all ki of metal 
| with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 

ing plating. Wholesale to 






$5. Write for circu- 
E. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Club 
PL AYS and Parlor, Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough snowietge ofthe natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine proper: 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselveg 


well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- | 


ished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ondon, England. 
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A Complete Home ou 


Comfort, Convenience, Durability and Style. 


We design and furnish 

















cnold 
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Grnitable K Ge 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX. 


PARIS AND LONDON 


RECEPTION DRESSES, 


| Traveling Suits, Wraps, Jackets, and 
Mantles, Riding Habits. 


SPRING STYLES AND PATTERNS. 
> 
Droadooay Ad 19th St. 

Cc 


NEW YORK. 





“Ss  : 


REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. : 
THE CROWN &. 
LAVENDER 
SALTS 
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should be so designed as to combine 





plans of just such The «Cottage Souvenir, 


99 & book of 172 
ing a great var 


from — 


es, 846 x 11 inches, contain- 
ety of Designs and Plans of 





Artistic Dwellings ss0e'"Sin00. |Geo. F. Barber & Co. 


The Beauty and Completeness of these Designs, 


combining so many new features, has given this book a 
Beautifal Homes 
are being built in all parts of our land from its designs. 

Prospectus and Sample Pages FREE. 


wonderful sale, and hundreds of 





ARCHITECTS —— 
Knoxville, Tenn. 










PIANOS 
Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by} 


Li Art a 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 1 4th St., N. Y. 
BOHMER & 


* 
Chicago, Ill., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
oc Lal, ‘Mo., 1529 Olive St, ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St, 





Jonsultation free, at office or by letter. 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c, A Sample 
‘Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 

sealed on receipt of 2@c.;3 also Disfigure- 

ii" ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 
*~ and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kedness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &¢., removed. 






JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 








~ @BRAMBLER BICYCLES 


7 


N, ’, THE OELEBRATED 


>, Pheumatic Tires 


““ Aome of Comfort.” 


Catalogue on Application. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. CO, 


221-229 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






178 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 13825 14th St., N. W., WASHINGTON, 


1788 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FREE 


No Money Required. 


Cut this out and send it with 
<p) your order,and we will send this 
—< watch by express for your ex- 
amination; after you ex- 
amine it, and find it as 

























wise you pay 
pothing a tt 
will be returned 
at our expense 


price, and we 
yy warrant it @ 
erfect time- 
Roeper. With 

W each watch we 
send our mam- 
moth catalogue 
anda lovely gold 
a7 plated chain and 
don free, also a 
printed guaran- 
tee which gives you 
the privilege of return- 


c ing the watch at any time 


within one year if it does ve satisfaction, Address 
TH 


not gt 
. PORTING CO. 
34 Dearborn Ste Chioagoy ll.” 


LAWN TENNIS 
ne 


h 


Rules of the Came Free. 
Seeciat Discount to Cives. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, NV. Y. 
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“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (CENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health | 


and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 





All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND | 


CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK 


















SA SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 
we BICY CLE 
¥ = New, Latest Pattern od 

3 Bicycles tor p- 
er grades in D; 


ortime, A iP wanted. 

A P & CO-. 
hio. 

SICYCLES, GUNS & TY E WRITERS tahen tn x exchange. 


Solid Trains between 

NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 
Pallman Cars 
Between New York 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Cc hautauqua 
Lake, Cleve land, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. i. Boberts, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
ONLY SOLID TRAIN. 


VESTIBULED, STEAM HEATED, 
Evecrric LIGHTED, WITH 
Turovues Dinine-Car, 








and 





UT Digs 

New York to Cincinnati, 

Via EBadepbie, Baltimore, 

and Washington. Pullman 

N car Washington to Louis- 

a * ville. H. W. Fuuver, G. P. 
FAST. FLYING A., Washington, D. ©. 





GOOD NEWS TO LADIES, 


ENTIRE NEw DEPARTURE. 
SOME PresENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest offer. Now’s we time to get orders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
BAKING POWDER, | Ran, 8 1 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band «a Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, ge! Lamp, ter, or Webster's 
Die Toa ree Ten by Mail on 
receipt s.0 and this “ad 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., 
P. 0, Box 289, $1 and 83 Vesey 8t., New York, 






















Comfort and 
A Good Fit. 


BOYS in KNEE PANTS can wear with 
comfort better fitting Clothes if they have our 
Patent Eiastic Waist-band im the pants; they 
also prevent tearing off buttons and save 
button holes—a very simple device, but one 
that serves the purpose better than any other 


$5.00 to $7.00 is the cost of good ALL-WOOL 
SUITS of our make—and we turnish everything 
else, from hats to shoes, at the lowest prices 
for reliable goods. 


If you desire anything for Boys, Girls or Babies—write, 
giving full particulars, and we will send illustraiions »nd 
vescriptions of the latest styles suitable for purpose 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y., 





GMOKE Be gre AB. PUNCH 
30 YEARS T $ ANDARD. 





Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grate machine ata 
popular price. 


FLD) A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL'A. 
Catalogue Free. 


9 








ASTHM Disc: fails; send us 


address, we will mail tri BOTTLE 


_™ DR. TAFT BROS. M. “C0. ROCHESTER, a Y. 





Hanp- | 


|BOKER’S BITTERS|| 4 


THE OLDEST anv BEST or ALL 


Stomach Bitters 


AND 4s Five a Corpian As EVER Mabe. 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufr & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE, 





Oo BE 


_DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
our 


‘FREE 








for « our r List of 1 


usical 


| @yo— SEND i: 


Cata- 
logs of Music and 

Jareme ts. 
W, STORY. BOenteal bt Boston, Mam 


SQUEEZED INTO IT. 


“ Miss HuGLy is going to marry a printer, I 
hear ?” 

“Fes,” 

‘** What could she see in him to admire?” 

“ His presswork, I guess.” 
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BILIOUS 2 NERVOUS 


@ DISORDERS, 

$ Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
4 

a 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal Complexion Soap. 
For sale by all Drugand une Goods Dea! ars. ortt 


unable to procure this Wonderful 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by rn mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 





; 


Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 6 


WOOD 


Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush- ¢ 
of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy,Blotches on the ¢ | 











ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness SPECTALE—Shandon 
Holety Waltz) wont Pave Soom ste = 

$ Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams and § wrappers of Shandon Bells Boa. 
$ few rating and Trembling Sensations. Every § 

suflerer 1s ur; oO 
‘ oe 8 urged to try one box, A nentive, refreshing 
$ all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, oan. 
2 ew York Depot, 365 Canal St. 32 ‘ very agrecahio take, for 





Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 


a: of tentlnal tro hag 


E. pig 
33 Rue ou ty al Deeae 





Patents! Pensions! !NDIEN =: 
GRILLO 


for I tor’s Guide, H to Obtain a 
send for bieeat of PENSION ond BOUNTY LAW LAWS. 
PATRICK O'FARRELL, - WASHINGTON, D. 0, 














With the Completion of the New Brewhouse, the Brewing 
Capacity is the Largest of any Brewery in the World. 


Brewine Capacity: 6 kettles every 24 hours, 6,000 barrels, or 1,800,000 barrels per year. 

CONSUMPTION OF MATERIAL: Malt, 12,000 bushels per day—3,600,000 bushels per year. 
Hops, 7,500 lbs. per day—2,250, 000 Ibs. per year. 
| No Corn or Corn Preparations are used in the manufacture of the ANHEUSER- 
| Buscn Beer. It is, therefore, the highest priced but the most wholesome and really the 
least expensive for its superior quality. 

ANNUAL Surppine Capacity: 100,000,000 Bottles and 5,000,000 Kegs. 








WANTE —— DSaVE MuNeEY BIGY CLES 
by Pgs my 
sample to the wholesale and A 
thletic goods of the oldest esta! 
retail trade. Liberal salary lished ana leading manufacturers of 


and expenses paid, Perma- 
nent Bens penn Load advanced a Shvertining etc. For on 
ference address CENTENNEAL MPO. CO., CHICAGO, I 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
cure in 10 days. Never returns; no purge 
no 88/ ve: no suppository. A victim tried 


: in vain every rem-dy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y, 


T. MORI! 2 ENGADINE. HOTEL BELVEDERE, R. Bavier. 
Magnificent position, every comfort, moderate pete es, 
electric lights, baths, garde 7 nat cial attention to 
American taste. BAVIER, Proprietor. 


RUPTURE Permanently 


Without knife, hypodermic, pain or CURED, tention from 
business. Cure guaranteed; ¢ onsultation free. Terms 
and prices within reach of all. Send for pamphlet on 
treatment and cure of hernia. Call on or address 


Dr. 1. M. Hollingsworth, CURED | —_ 


Rupture Specialist, 
80 Dearborn St., Booms 10-12. Chicago. 
26 PE N N.Y. 
RU jp T U I E be age 
OR NO PAY. 


NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO ONER 1000 
PATIENTS. Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure ail 
kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION FREE. 

: Rooms 91 to 96 Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 
Q Rooms 601-602 I Iowa Loan and Trust Bldg DesMoines. 
: Rooms 4446 McGaw Block, Detroit. 
in i Pine crest, St. Louis. 
a 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte. 
oms 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland. 
ON: vi 201-2 Constitution Bldg, Salt Lake City. 


Sporting Goods in the world. Bt- 
cycles fer cash or on time, at bargain 
send tor our Athletic and Cyclist Journal. 
Correspondence solicited. 








rices 
ailed free 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., 


N. ¥.- 


FAT FOLKS | REDUCED 


Rg Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, M 
SS Rea ht was 320 pounds, aber “tis 4 198, 
125 Ibs.” 


reduction “a circulars address, with 6c., 
.0.W.F. SNYDER. MeVicker’s Theatre, Galeces. UL _ 


Carbolate of Tar Inbalaat, 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New pamphlet and full particulars 
free. , naming this paper, 


800 n breise. St. eer Re. 


Send for Pamphlet. 


Hayy Hap it Cured in 10 
ill 5 
Di. J. $e7 hun Lekasoe Oele, 


























THE BEST MADE. 


PERMANENTLY 





The 0. E. Miller Company. § 


SEND FOR OIROULAR TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFIOES 











FRANK 


HER TROUBLE. 
Mrs. Wanate—“ How have you been getting on since I _ saw you, Mrs. Bangle? 
Mrs. BanGLE—“ Not very well. I have had so much care.’ 
Mrs. WANGLE—“I hope none of the children has been ill!” 
Mrs. Bancte—‘‘ Oh, no. But Fido is such an invalid !” 


| 


9” 





Extract of BEEF. 


USED BY 


All Good Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send to ARMOUR & co., Chicago. 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Bakin 
all in leavening strength.— 
Government Food Report. 

Royat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


For durability, novelty of de- 
sign, and richness of coloring, | 
these moderate-price pile-fab- | 
ric goods are unrivaled. 


Mail Orders have our = = 
prompt attention. | FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


W & J $s LO A | E, _ BANK VAULTS and DEPOSIT WORK of all kinds. 
© _ 


We have the largest pad best are. factory 
Broadway, 'srieers” New York, 
DUTCH 


Cocoas PROCESS 


are ‘Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 


E. C. MORRIS & CO., 


64 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Powder. Highest of 
test United States 








Specifications and estimates given at short notice. 


YOU HAVE SOMETHING 


to live for if you have not seen our new 





MADE BY THE 





SS 
CENTUR Y COL U. UBL. 1, 
with Pneumatic Tires. Light, Strong, 
Durable, and fully guaranteed. 
POPE MFC. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
12 Warren St., N. Y. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Factory, Hartford, Conn. 
1784, 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, ee or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass. 


who ‘Advertis and need a new r idea 
noe an en will find a valuable assistant in the 
novel *‘ Book of Ideas for Advertisers,” just published 
by D. T. Mallett, New Haven, ee. and sent on | 


receipt of $1. 0, Bay id, Descriptive 
Primer Free for 3 nt Stam tamp, if “cain for at once. 





1892, IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 











FOR 

Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery 

OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 

THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


NES and HEAD NOISES SuRto 
by Pest", Invisible Tubular Zar Oushions. W 
pers beard. Soweilviee emote” BEE 


(ail. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B'vey, N.Y. Write for book of proofs. 





ED PINAUD Soi: 





LESLIE’S 


Maron 31. 1892. 


WEEKLY. 


ears Soap 


“ Beauty is but skin-deep” was probably meant to disparage beauty, 
Instead it tells how easy that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no beauty like the beauty of health 
parage. Instead it encourages beauty. 

Pears’ soap is the means of health to the skin, and so to both these 
sorts of beauty. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially drugg 


” was also meant to dis- 


ists; all sorts of people use it. 





aS 


ag treater ig Maem A Famous 


{E. COUDRAY'S| French" tes 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
|. gOUQUE7 | cooking is the stock-pot, and 
| CHor1s'| 


the finest stock-pot is 
PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


Liebig Company’s 

Extract of Beef.’’ 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


Genuine only with signa- 





ture. Invaluable in im- 
hes «sat proved and economic 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMEh., Sauces mt, , 8 A og 8, 

DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U. § eS a de Dishes. 
EOD NEI FONE CMR eam: wRRRNEMEUNE 











s? \ LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


For Ladies and Cents. Six style 
in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 
Via yy Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
cy Zr Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 
including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 
Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 


; ‘Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100- “pase illustrated cata- 
Bicyele Catalogue FREE. logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, etc. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








If youare going to ride 
why not ride the best? 
Victor Cushion and Vic- 
tor Pneumatic Tires; 
highest possible grade. 


Catalog on application, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., SPECIAL ACENTs, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ht WACY =~ 60. 


6TH AVE., 13TH TO 14TH ST., N. Y. 


Since moving into new building 
we have added 75,000 square f-et to 
our floor area, thereby greatiy enlarg- 

| ing all departments. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


the most complete of its kind ever 

. issued, of 315 illustrated pages, wi 

trade-mark of the United States mB ar ths 5 a P ar bor 
Printing Co., Cincinnati, O., and all | P& sued about April Ist, and maile 
“United States” Playing Cards | free to any address outside the city. 


have this trade-mark for the Ace of | 
Spades card, It is printed on every | 
card case. None are genuine with- | 
out it. 


This ace painted on the rock is the 





LIPS’ 


“LOCO 


Unequaled for Delicacy of Flavor and Nutri- 
tious Properties. asily Digested. Different 


HIL 


DIGE 


Mention where you saw this advertisement, 
inclose a two-cent stamp for postage, and get 
in return “ The Card-Players’ Companion.” 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO,, 








Russet, & Morcan Factories, , Cincinnati, O. | from all other Cocoas. 
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NEW YORK 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


OUTLOOK IN THE CITY 
FROM A DRAWING BY THI 


MCKim Meap & Wuit 


ARCR’TS 


ROOF GARDEN AND TOWER 


THE HIGHEST 
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